





This little knuckle rates a big hand 


UCH of the credit for the stamina and 
M performance of today’s automobiles 
belongs to parts you seldom see... like the 
little steering knuckle shown below. 

Automobile engineers long struggled with 
the problem of making critical parts like this 
stronger to stand up under today’s driving 
strains, yet lighter and more compact to 
achieve important increases in power-to- 
weight ratios. 

Seeking better, tougher forging steels to 
help solve the problem, they consulted 


metallurgists of The Timken Roller Bearing 


» PROBLEY 


YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


COPR. 1949 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Company. And Timken supplied the answer! 

Specialized Timken alloy steels, which can 
be drop forged to phenomenal toughness, 
now enable parts like steering knuckles, 
axles, ring gears, pinions, transmission gears 
and shafts, universal joints and crankshafts 
to be made stronger yet lighter than ever 
before. Stripped of unnecessary weight in 
these vital parts, modern cars have more 
get-up-and-go. And due to greater compact- 
ness, designers have been able to make cars 
lower and sleeker. 


In developing many superior alloys for 


the automotive and other industries, the 
Timken Company has built a background 
of experience and research that no other 
alloy steel producer can equal That’s why 
so many tough problems are now stamped 
“Solved — by Timken Alloy Steel”. 

If you have a steel problem, why not call 
in the Timken Technical Staff? Write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and 
Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ““TIMROSCO” Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 
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Hose lives 
by drinking less water 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


N bottling and packing plants 

where round-the-clock cleanliness is 
important, water hose seldom gets a rest, 
almost never gets a chance to dry out. 
Some plants wash floors and equipment 
15 or 20 times a day. Even when the hose 
isn’t in use, it has to lie around filled or 
partially filled with water, exposed to 
water, greases and acids on the floor. 

But it doesn’t just lie there. It ac- 
tually tries to “drink” or absorb the 
water. When it’s able to do this, water 
seeps through to the carcass of the 
hose, causing mildew and mold. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers set out to 
develop new compounds that would 





resist water absorption. In laboratory 
tests, these new compounds absorbed 
less than half as much water as other 
brands tested. Today, plants using 
B. F. Goodrich water hose get up to 
100% more service. 


BFG water hose does more than 
carry water. Steam, hot water, water 
contaminated with acids, chemicals... 
B. F. Goodrich makes water hose to 
stand them all. Takes rough treatment, 
too. Drag it on wet concrete floors, 
dirt, cinders, use it where trucks and 
cars run over it. Where hose has to 
lie around in greases, oils, acids and 
cleaning compounds, BFG makes 


a hose cover to take the punishment. 


Product improvements like this are 
the result of the B. F. Goodrich em- 
phasis on research... finding better and 
more economical ways of getting things 
done with industrial rubber prod- 
ucts. The very problem that’s costing 
your business time and money today 
may have been solved by BFG already. 
If not, maybe it can be. Find out by 
getting in touch with the BFG distrib- 
utor near you. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 











LETTERS 


Two-Platoon Cheers 


Among the many sports columns the cadet 
corps devours daily and weekly, John Lard- 
ners Nov. 21 column was perhaps the most 
cheerful after the Penn game. We're certain- | 
ly proud of our big team, as anyone should 
be, even more so after the “traditional let- 
down against Pennsylvania,” as Mr. Lardner 
so truthfully put it. There’s no doubt about 
Penn’s being good, but I believe it’s natural 
for us to feel that the Army is the team, even 
tooth for tooth. 

I would like to thank Mr. Lardner par- 
ticularly for the perfect idea which he sug- 
gested in NewsweEek—that of a two-platoon 
cheering section. We're definitely going to 
try it on Nov. 26. The game promises to be 
quite a battle, so I hope he’s there to see 
us beat Navy! 





ROBERT LUCKESE 
Cadet Cheerleader 
United States Military Academy 
West Point, N. Y. 


It worked. 


Negligible Field 

It would appear that anyone using those 
magnetic cuff links (Newsweek, Nov. 21) 
would have to discard his wristwatch, unless 
it happens to be nonmagnetizable. 

Caveat emptor! 





Flange-Mounted Motors Motorgears 


I. JonpAN Kunik 
Patent Attorney 
New York City 


when if comes ie) Motors SP The manufacturers say that the links have 
a negligible stray magnetic field of consider- 
a ably less strength than that set up by a com- 
Bs ig Satie ets rea 5 hs 9 eee Cee mon telephone receiver and will in no way 


+ t ” .~™ + tone os, 


a ae Ce affect any watch. 
You stand to gain much in dealing with your Fairbanks- 


Morse Branch or Dealer as the single source for al] 
your electric motor requirements. Not the least are the 









Century of No Progress 


Re “Viking Isbrandtsen” and the shipping 
problems which he encountered in Chinese 
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“THEY FELT SORRY, SURE...”’ 


“Do you know what it’s like to lose your hands? The boss 
was plenty sorry. He came to the hospital to see me, and he 
was jumpy and kinda sick. 


“While I was lying there, I kept asking myself, ‘Will he 
be sorry enough to hire me back?’ Me, with no hands! But I 
told my wife, ‘Don’t worry. Checks for compensation insur- 
ance will come in for the rest of our lives.’ 


“She said, half crying, ‘I know. Still I think I’d better get 
my old job back.’ So I saw myself waiting—waiting year 
after year for her to come home from work. 


“The insurance people had done a good job and so had the 
doctor. But you can’t grow new hands. So I says to the 
Liberty Mutual claims adjuster, ‘Why don’t you buy me a 
box of pencils and I’ll sell ’em?” 


““Stop your grandstanding!’ he cracks—we’re pretty 
friendly by now—‘You’re doing all right.’ And I guess I 
was. Soon I was ready for artificial hands. Then they taught 
me how to use them. 


“Later, they ran me through a string of tests to find out 
what I could do with my new hands. The claimsman went to 
my boss. ‘He can handle three types of jobs. He can do time 
study work, be a warehouse assistant or run the tool crib.’ 
And I guess the boss was just as tickled as I was. 


“That first day back at work earning the first day’s pay in 
ten months! I guess everybody came around to grin at me 
and wish me luck. Right now I’m earning better pay than I 


figured I’d ever make again—thanks to my boss and Liberty 
Mutual!” 


Liberty Mutual has helped hundreds of badly injured 
workers become self-supporting citizens. We maintain our 
own Rehabilitation Center in Boston and a trained staff 
throughout the country. Through the medical profession 
they measure a man’s ability. Then through his employer 
they match those abilities to a new—and sometimes better— 
job. Absence, accident and turnover records of the handi- 
capped are better than for other workers. It is good business 
to re-hire them. Beyond that, it is the human thing to do. 


MUTUAL 


COMPANIES 





LIBERTY 


INSURANCE 


HOME OF FICE. BOS TON 





We work to keep you safe 


—_— 





We work to keep you safe ..» by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 
* pling loss . . . by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents . . . by relieving  d 
the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims 





1950 model 


ors 


with Automatic Sound 


There’s still time to give your 
family the finest gift of all—G-E 
Daylight Television, with its 
amazing new life-like picture 
quality and Automatic Sound. 
The best picture automatically 
brings you the best sound, even in 
fringe areas. Other big, new fea- 
tures too, plus greater eye comfort! 
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You can enjoy G-E Daylight 
Television ina fully lighted room, 
as eye specialists recommend. 
Ask your G-E dealer to show you 
lovely new Model 12C105 with 
its big 12!%4 inch tube, smart, gen- 
uine mahogany veneered cabinet 
and built-in antenna. Really sur- 
prise your family this Christmas! 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 
See and hear the General Electric Fred Waring show on television—CBS-TV network, Sundays, 9 p.m. EST. 
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to the man of 1849 is a sad commentary on 
the one of 1949. 
J. Fyre 
Woodstock, Ill. 


> The diplomat . . . is either a fool or he 
has forgotten his history . . . I say let’s listen 
to the Viking. Maybe he’s got more sense 
than our diplomats . . . 
Joun H. MACALENEY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The First Phoebe 


It was an agreeable surprise to see an 
ancient advertising stunt bob up in the news. 
Your story of Phoebe Snow (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 21) is correct in every particular but 
one. The jingle you quote was the first of 
what became a long series. That I know be- 
cause I wrote it. But Mrs. Marion Gorsch 
was not the first model to pose for Phoebe. 
I never heard of her. 

My model was a Miss Murray—I have for- 


The Marion Murray who posed... 


i se : 
om LACKAW aNd |é 
Railroad 


. is now Mrs. Marion Gorsch 


Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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Gem of the Caribbean ... Now Open 








The magnificent Caribe Hilton . . . the largest and most glamorous HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
hotel in the Caribbean . . . has opened its doors in picturesque San fa Ciilenas 
Juan at the crossroads of the Americas. With its 300 delightfully Tue Stevens and 
air-conditioned guest rooms, each with private balcony overlooking the Tas Possums Hoes 
ocean and exotic tropical gardens, the Caribe Hilton offers the Tue te +: 





utmost in luxurious comfort and modern convenience. , 
In Washington, D. C. 


—s bas THe MAYFLOWER 
| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 








In Los Angeles 
THe Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hote. 





In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hore 





’ C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
1949 NEW YORK OFFICE « THE PLAZA « Stn AVENUE AND 59tn STREET 





















future 


“Their 
is i 
our hands... 


thats why investment in income- 
producing common stocks is a part 
of our familys financial program.” 
AMibrman O Slchomager WAYNE, MICH. 


“When a man has four wonderful youngsters to 
bring up and educate as well as he possibly can, his 
personal financial program takes on an importance 
second to nothing else,” says Mr. Stockmeyer. “This 
is especially true when he is in business for him- 
self, as I am, and has to build his program without 
social security, unemployment insurance or com- 
pany pensions. 

“Years ago, my wife and I decided to start a fund 
for the future.’ We put aside every dollar we can 
spare, and we invest these dollars regularly where 
they will work for us ...a good part of them in 
dividend-paying stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

“We make our investment selections carefully, 
and receive a gratifying return from them. This year 
our stocks are paying us better than 6%, on the 
average. We have profited also from increases in 
the market values of our securities. Our fund is 
growing faster, we believe, than it would invested 
in any other way.” 





The Stockmeyers believe that 
a good way to teach their 
children money management 
is to give them practical 
experience. Thus Lona, 
second from left, keeps 

a flock of Plymouth Rock 
chickens —assisted by 
Paul, Ted and Carol. 


Proud of their home, and 

of Wayne, Mr. and 

Mrs. Stockmeyer are active 
in community affairs. Mr. 
Stockmeyer is a member 

of the Wayne School Board 
and a director of the 

local Community Fund. 


Mr. Stockmeyer says about in- 
vestment: ‘‘Certainly we recognize 
the risk in ownership of common 
stocks—the same risk you have in 
ownership of any form of property, 
including real estate which is my 
own business. That’s why factual 
information is so important to 
investors.”” 





YOU AND YOUR INCOME 
Opportunities for income, available in the 
dividend-paying stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange, are interesting those 
with surplus funds. Current yields and 
other investment facts may be obtained at 
offices of Member Firms of the Exchange. 

Yields change as market prices and divi- 
dends change. Informed investors keep 
this in mind, as they do the many other 
factors that affect investment values. 


A booklet, “Investment Facts About Com- 
mon Stocks and Cash Dividends,” shows the 
following average cash yield on all dividend- 
paying stocks on the Stock Exchange for each 
year since 1940, based on year-end prices (es- 
timate for 1949 on recent prices): 


6.1% 93% 7.8% 6.1% 5.0% 3.6% 48% 6.3% 1.8% 8.0% 


This booklet may be had without charge from 
a Member Firm or by writing to the New York 
Stock Exchange ,Dept.N3,20 BroadSt.,N.Y.5. 


Lnvest wisely... through a Member Firm of the 


New York Stock Exchange 
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gotten her first name—and if she is living 
today she must be between 70 and 80 years 
ae oc 


EARNEST ELMo CALKINS 
New York City 


Miss Murray, whose first name is Marion, 
became Mrs. Gorsch in 1919. She is very 
much alive at 63. 


Hedy Comment 
Newsweek's Nov. 28 cover caption on 
Hedy’s Delilah—“What Makes Samson Run” 
—was the most tantalizing morsel to tempt 
this reader all week, 
Thanksgiving turkey 
notwithstanding .. . 
ELIZABETH PIERCE 
New York City 


>... How come La- 
marr appears with- 
out a nose ring? It 
looks already as 
though DeMille 
wasted those four- 
teen years of Holly- 





Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Hollywood (left) and Minoan 


wood researching, because if I recall my Old 
Testament correctly, nose rings were stand- 
ard equipment for ladies of fashion—a primi- 
tive symbol of subjection to the superior 
male... 
Isaac SCHWARTZ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


>I regret that the front cover advertises a 
professional entertainer . . . 
R. D. CosBLe 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


> If Miss Lamarr wears “some of the most 
elaborate and provocative of Minoan fash- 
ions of some 5,000 years ago” . . . the picture 
should be a honey, but I’m afraid none of 
us will ever get to see it. 
Put STONG 
Washington, Conn. 


>... The Minoans (Cretans) had a re- 
markable feminine costume of a flounced, 
bell-shaped skirt and a tight jacket with 
sleeves to the elbow; the breasts were pro- 
truding and bare... 
Cavin N. Mooers 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The dress of DeMille’s Delilah is obvi- 
ously Hollywood-Minoan. 


The Real Thing 
Newsweek, Nov. 21, has a photo of Bil 
Lawrence. It certainly doesn’t do the Bobby- 
Sox Bait just'ce, unless, of course, the photo 
was taken some vears ago. Are you sure 
(Continued on Page 10) 


Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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ON COMMERCIAL ST., U.S. A. q 


THE progressive owners of shops and office buildings on 
“Commercial Street’”’ know that comfort is essential to attract trade and 
keep tenants satisfied. They realize that air conditioning, for example, 
is no longer a luxury—it is just plain good business. So, they are 
installing the most modern heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment. 
Whether it is intended for commercial use or for your own new 
home, the time to decide upon the heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment is when the building is in the blueprint stage. And remember, 
no heating or air conditioning system can be better than the controls 
that regulate it. 
Since 1885, Minneapolis-Honeywell has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of automatic controls and control systems. To insure maximum 
comfort, safety and dependability, insist upon Honeywell heating 
and air conditioning controls for your new building or home. 
Consult your architect or heating 
engineer, or write to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, 2883 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota, nh 
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ROOM THERMOSTAT ; "4 
The Symbol of Modern a i as 
Temperature Control 
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ELECTRIC, PNEUMATIC, ELECTRONIC CONTROLS: 


For home heating @ for hotels and apartments e@ for 


schools and hospitals @ for commercial heating and air con- Hone We II 
ditioning @ for refrigeration @ for industrial process @ ) 
a 


for aviation @ for rail, highway and water transportation. 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY e MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA o ® IN CANADA 2 LEASIDE, TORONTO 17, ONTARIO 





Kverybody loves a 


—i?’s what it can do 


The sound of a siren, a flashing vision in 
gleaming chromium and bright shiny red— 
it’s your fireapparatusspeedingtoafire! And 
it stirs the pulse of everyone—from 6 to 60. 

All fire apparatus is thrilling to see. But 
you might be startled to discover that some 
of those brightly polished vehicles in your 
fire department are more than 15 years old. 
They may still be equipped with old style 
2-wheel brakes. And they may have pumps 
that no longer develop the pressure they 
did several years ago. 

In your own interest — in the public in- 
terest — support the recommendations of 
your fire chief and city council for new, 
modern apparatus. A systematic program 
of replacing a certain number of your vehi- 


cles each year is the most inexpensive 
method of keeping your equipment at the 
peak of fire-fighting efficiency. 

There can be no compromise with effi- 
ciency where life and property are at stake. 
Your fire department deserves nothing less 
than the best, and that means it deserves 
Mack . . . the finest in quality, the ultimate 
in efficiency. 


Why MACK fire apparatus 
is your best protection 


Your fire apparatus has to give emergency 
service every time it goes into action. It 
must get to the fire quickly, operate at top 
efficiency regardless of snow, ice, rain, or 
mud. That's why it is important to have the 


surplus power and stamina that you find 
only in Mack. 

Mack has full control over every step in 
the making of its fire-fighting apparatus, 
and builds more of its own major com- 
ponents than any other manufacturer. The 
result is a reltability in performance, 
proved the country over for 40 years. 

Every Mack apparatus is custom-built to 
fit the fire-fighting needs of your com- 
munity. In hundreds of towns and cities 
across the nation and throughout the 
world, Mack apparatus guards billions in 
property, millions in lives, demonstrating 
daily — year in and year out — its superb 
fire-fighting efficiency, be it pumper, hose 
car, aerial ladder or squad car! 
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that counts! 








How you can help secure needed fire apparatus for your town 


Fires are sure to come. To provide your fire means greater security for homes and loved city council. Ask them what your town 
department with new apparatus when it is ones. It can mean lower fire insurance needs mow in new fire apparatus. Then back 
needed is an opportunity, as well as the rates, too. up their recommendations. Your action 
duty of every citizen, every civic group! It Get acquainted with your fire chief and may save you and yours in a fire emergency. 


Special note to Fire Chiefs 


Compare specifications and service facilities. 
i atels-lai lbw abil Mack gives you that extra margin of power 
and dependability with service and spare 
parts nearer at hand. Write for folders to 
Mack Manufacturing Corporation, Fire 
Apparatus Division, Long Island City, N. Y. 











| ‘ 
2 oe outlasts them all! Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg.. New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; 


Plainfield, N.J.; New Brunswick, N.J.; Long Island City, N.Y. Factory branches and deal- 
ers in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 














The “OUCH!” that makes you feel better 


A split-second’s wince and then it’s 
all done! For relief of pain... for 
preventing or curing disease, injectible 
medicines do wonders! 

The hypodermic needles used to 
administer these medicines must be 
safe! And that’s why one big name 
manufacturer relies on a Pennsalt 
chemical product. J. Bishop & Com- 
pany Platinum Works, makers of pre- 
cision hypodermic needles, employ 
special processes to induce toughness in 
the needles which keeps them from 
breaking in use. The hypodermic tub- 
ing from which the needles are made 
is heat treated in a furnace filled with 
gas made from Pennsalt ammonia. 


This is but one example of Pennsalt 
chemicals at work. In agriculture, in 
industry and in the home, hundreds 
of Pennsalt chemicals teamed with 
the ingenuity of Pennsalt engineering 
service, are helping to make things 
better, brighter, cleaner, healthier, 
more abundant. 

They might aid in solving a prob- 
lem of yours. A word from you puts 
almost 100 years of chemical experi- 
ence at your disposal. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PENN VS SALT 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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Lawrence: Circa 1940 (left), and now 


(Continued from Page 6) 

that it really is Bill Lawrence? Somehow 
he looks different on the television screen— 
handsomer! 


Junie Kovacik 
Donora, Pa. 


(1) Quite sure. (2) Impossible, 


*The Westminster Stakes’ 


With regard to your Nov. 14 issue, prices 
quoted on the question as to who will be the 
next Prime Minister have been attributed to 
Messrs. Douglas Stuart, Ltd., whereas the 
prices quoted have been exclusively issued 
by myself. In view of the considerable trou- 
ble I have taken to produce this list, it is 
very disconcerting that it should be credited 
to a trade rival... 


G. Bretr 
London 


Brett’s list: 


Who Will Be the Next Prime Minister? 
“The Westminster Stakes” 


7/4 against CHURCHILL 
5/2 against ATTLEE 
4/1 against Morrison 
7/1 against EDEN 
10/1 against Bevin 
100/8 against BEvVAN 
20/1 against WooLTon 
20/1 against ANDERSON 
33/1 against Cripps 
250/1 against SHINWELL 
500/1 against SrRACHEY 








Don’t miss 
’ ¢ 8 
S *: Newsweek’s 
“= Special Christmas Price 
» § ; 
“=, One Year Only $4.75 


(regdlar yearly rate $6.50) 
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Subscribe now! 
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1. WHAT CAR IS BETTER THAN EVER! 
IN! SMART LOOKS ? THE NEW 1950 
MERCURY / AVERY GLEAMING INCH 
4§ HANOSOME PROOF OF THAT / 


jd WHAT CAR IS BETTER THAN EVER’ 70 oRivE? MERCURY 
AGAIN. WITH NEW, IMPROVED "STEOI-LINE” STEERING 
AND "CUSHION-COIL” FRONT SPRINGING! 





Es—last year, Mercury was a great car, a great buy, 
too ..but...on every single point of v alue, you Il 
discover the new 19: 50 Mere ury is better than ever today! 


Better in styling—with new advanced design! Better in 
comfort—with ° *Lounge-Rest” foam-rubber cushione d seat- 
ing! Better in economy—with ° *E .con- -O-Miser” carburetion! 

’ Better in performance—with ‘ “Hi-Power Compression”! 
3 Better in safety—with “Super-Safety” brakes! 
t 


WHAT CAR /S BETTER THAN EVER” (NV THRIFT ? THE /950 And everything has been thoroughly road-proven! That’s 


why Mercury offe ‘rs you more new car value! See your 


MERCURY / YOU GET MORE MULES PER GALLON WITH /7S Mercury de aler! You'll be convinced it’s better than ever to 
H-POWER. COMPRESSION, NEW ECON-O-MISER’ CARBURETION J ™ake your next car Mereury! 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Bulldozing a road grade in the Feather River Canyon 


Inside story of High Sierra road building 


Winter comes early, stays late in Cali- 
fornia’s high mountains, and a lot of 
construction has to be packed into a few 
short months of the year. That’s why 
Diesel earth movers like this one must 
be able to stay on the job day after day 
—take a terrific pounding — without a 
breakdown. And they can!...thanks to 
RPM DELO Oil. It fights off gummy car- 


bon and lacquer, prevents ring-sticking 
and enables Diesels to run thousands 
of hours without overhaul. Its special 
compounds also reduce engine wear, 
stop corrosion and oil foaming, resist 
sludging. With RPM DELO Oil, high- 
speed Diesels of every type serve bet- 
ter, cost less to maintain, wherever they 
power American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY «+ STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 
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DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 
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For Your Information 


CASE CLOSED: The headlines below tell a graphic story— 
at top, two NewsweEEK headlines, then two violent denials, 
and, at bottom, two reports authenticating the original 
Newsweek story. As long ago as Oct. 7, 1946, Periscope 
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reported that “Jews are being removed from high-ranking 
posts in the Foreign Office and other Soviet ministries.” 
Then on March 21, 1949, Periscope disclosed that Mrs. 
Golda Myerson, former Israeli ambassador in Moscow, had 
been treated discourteously by Soviet spokesmen. This re- 
port was indignantly denied, but Newsweek rechecked it 
and declined to retract. 

In the April 4 issue NEwswEek reported a campaign in 
Russia to “eliminate Jewish intellectuals,” and on May 2 
Newsweek published a series of anti-Semitic cartoons 
from a Soviet magazine. 

Of course, the Communist Daily Worker reacted violent- 
ly to all this. The publisher of another New York newspaper 
even accused Newsweek of touching up the cartoons. (He 
issued a public retraction later. ) 

During recent weeks, however, The New York Times has 
published Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith’s “My Three Years 
in Moscow,” and The New York Herald Tribune has been 
carrying a series by Moscow correspondent Joseph New- 
man. Concerning the current plight of Jews in Russia, 
General Smith comments: “The establishment of the State 
of Israel has revived the attraction of Zionism for Jews in 
the Soviet Union, and the Kremlin undoubtedly considers 
it necessary to warn them periodically that only unbounded 
devotion to the Soviet state can bring them acceptance . . .” 

In The Herald Tribune, Nov. 8, Joseph Newman, com- 
menting on the Myerson-Ehrenburg affair wrote: “. . . 
When an American news magazine referred to the incident, 
Mrs. Myerson thought she would help both Russian Jews 
and Soviet-Israeli relations by issuing an indignant denial. 
But some diplomats, with longer experience in Moscow, 
had learned that acquiescence in an offense encourages the 
offender to repeat it.” Newsweek, from its own experience, 
says “Amen.” 


DON’T MISS: The amazing account of hidden taxes you 
pay annually by Business Editor John Beckley on page 
62... A day in the life of Josef Doakesky, typical Russian 
factory worker on page 40 . NEWSWEEK S annual ap- 
praisal of the year’s best books, a valuable Christmas shop- 
ping guide, on page 92. 


THE COVER: Dr. Kurt Fischer (the officer saluting) com- 
mands the People’s Police of Eastern 
Germany, soon to become a Red 
Reichswehr. For a startling estimate 
of the small Western force currently 
confronting Dr. Fischer’s “police” 
and of what the West will need to 
save the continent from the Red 
army and its satellites, see page 31 
(photo from International). 
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HE BRINGS AN ARMFUL 
or Courtesy Too 


The man who comes to install or 
repair your telephone brings something 
more to your home than equipment, 


tools and efficiency. 


He brings courtesy and consideration 
and a genuine desire to please. 

He treats your home and the things 
in it as carefully as though they were 
his own—cleans up and puts everything 


back in place when he’s finished. 


He brings along the realization that 
he is the representative of thousands of 
telephone men and women you may 


all working together to 





never see 
give you friendly, constantly improving 


telephone service at reasonable cost. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Opponents of rent-control extension say 
they have the votes to stop any renewal 
in the next session of Congress . . . J. Par- 
nell Thomas’s troubles aren’t over. The 
Treasury will press for $5,000 in penal- 
ties for tax evasion in connection with 
kickbacks he received from his congres- 
sional staff . . . Agriculture Secretary 
Brannan has abandoned all hope of mak- 
ing a Brannan-plan convert of his pred- 
ecessor, Senator Anderson. However, 
there probably will be no open break be- 
tween the New Mexican and the Fair 
Deal . . . Old-line Democrats are afraid 
that Federal Security Administrator Os- 
car Ewing's health program will hurt 
the party in next year’s Congressional 
elections. Theyre urging the national 
committee to put the soft pedal on 
Ewing's activities and placate the medi- 
cal associations . . . Western congress- 
men are backing Dr. Robert Stearns, 
president of the University of Colorado, 
for the vacancy on the Atomic Energy 
Commission . . . You can discount the 
published rumors that Steve Early will 
resign as Under Secretary of Defense. 
He'll stay. 


Submarine Program 

Major decisions on submarine wartare 
are being made at a top-secret Washing- 
ton meeting of 600 top Navy officers and 
scientists. They are expected to recom- 
mend renewed emphasis on the develop- 
ment of new devices for detecting sub- 
marines at greater ranges and depths 
and on methods for combating them in 
rough seas. The conference is one of the 
first steps in the speed-up of the Navy’s 
sub and antisub program ordered by 
Admiral Sherman right after he became 
Chief of Naval Operations. Its aim is to 
offset Russia’s known concentration on 
undersea craft. 


Congressional Rancor 

Congressmen of both parties drifting 
back to Washington are agreed on one 
thing. The forthcoming session will see 
even more wrangling than the last. The 
rancor will appear early, when the Ad- 
ministration attempts to put across a Fair 
Employment Practice Commission in or- 
der to demonstrate the inadequacy of the 
Republican-Southern Democratic cloture 
rule. And GOP strategy calls for a fight 
to bring antilynching legislation to the 
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floor immediately afterward to demon- 
strate the efficiency of the new rule and 
divide Democratic ranks. 


Atomic Information 

It’s almost certain that Truman will 
seek legislation to permit the full ex- 
change of atomic information with Brit- 
ain and Canada. His argument will be 
that the scientific knowledge of our allies 
is as important today as it was in war- 
time, especially in view of Russia’s pos- 
session of the bomb. The request will set 
off a bitter fight in Congress, and its ap- 
proval is doubtful. Also, there is little 
prospect for civilian-defense legislation 
at the next session. 


National Notes 

With Veterans Administration hospital 
construction already far ahead of sched- 
ule, VA officials are beginning to doubt 
whether they can get enough doctors to 
staff the expanding program. They now 
think the plans should be cut back some- 
what . . . Senator Vandenberg says he has 
“completely recovered” from the major 
lung operation that took him out of pub- 
lic life for several months . . . Jonathan 
Daniels, who ghosted many Truman cam- 
paign speeches in 1948, will write an of- 
ficial Truman biography next year. . . 
The Agriculture Department is making 
desperate efforts to come up with reliable 
estimates of the probable cost of the Bran- 
nan farm plan. So far it hasn’t been 
able to make a good guess . . . GOP 
congressmen are talking about entering 
Henry Kaiser's contest to name his forth- 
coming low-priced car. Proposed entries: 
“Loan Star Special” and “RFC Flyer.” 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Britain is expected to grant full diplo- 
matic recognition to Communist China 
shortly after the windup of the United 
Nations General Assembly. India also 
will announce recognition in a week 
or two... The purpose of the sudden 
and unexplained flight to Tokyo of 
Army Under Secretary Voorhees is to con- 
sult with General MacArthur on final 
plans for stationing U.S. defense forces 
in Japan after the peace treaty. Inciden- 
tally, the State Department has com- 
plained that Army delays threaten its 
plan to complete a rough draft of the 
proposed treaty by the first of the year 
. .. Despite Secretary Johnson’s emphatic 
statement that the Western allies do not 
intend rebuilding a German army, plans 
are being developed to enlist a volunteer 





scope 


corps of around 100,000 men with allied 
officers in command . . . Reports that 
Foreign Minister Ana Pauker of Rumania 
is in disgrace with the Kremlin were 
strengthened by her absence from the re- 
cent meeting of the Cominform. She at- 
tended the two previous gatherings. 


U. S. China Policy 

Hints of future U.S. policy toward 
China are emerging in United Nations de- 
bates. Reading between the lines of U. S. 
Ambassador Philip Jessup’s recent speech 
on China, it is apparent that the State 
Department hopes to drive a wedge be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and Mos- 
cow. Jessup’s speech presumably was in- 
tended to avoid a UN vote on whether 
the Chinese Communists should be recog- 
nized, but he carefully developed the 
suggestion of Russian power-grabbing in 
China. The aim was to awaken Chinese 
Communist fears that the Soviets will con- 
tinue their drive for concessions and con- 
trols, which already has given them eco- 
nomic domination of Manchuria—a new 
expression of czarist ancient ambitions. 


Aid to Spain 

Pressure for U. S. aid to Spain is build- 
ing up as junketing congressmen return 
to Washington. Even members who have 
staunchly opposed any deals with dictator 
Franco now predict privately that a Span- 
ish loan will be tacked on to ECA legisla- 
tion in the next session of Congress. Here 
is one reason; Cotton-state representa- 
tives are particularly interested in a loan 
as one way of selling their crop surpluses. 
Resumption of full diplomatic relations 
still seem distant, however. Any attempt 
to revoke the United Nations resolution 
calling for withdrawal of ambassadors 
from Madrid probably will have to wait 
until next year’s meeting of the Assembly. 


Yugoslav Defiance 

Watch for the Yugoslavs to be increas- 
ingly aggressive in the United Nations. 
They know they are in a death struggle 
with Stalin and they’re determined to use 
their Security Council seat, which they 
take in January, to the fullest in embar- 
rassing Moscow. Yugoslav UN representa- 
tives are saying that they will vote as 
Russia should vote if it were a “true 
Communist state.” Incidentally, there’s 
been no social contact whatever between 
the Soviet bloc and the Yugoslav dele- 
gates at the current General Assembly 
session. The Russians don’t even speak to 
the Yugoslavs when they pass in the cor- 
ridors or meet in the delegates’ lounge or 
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on the Assembly Hoor, where the Yugo- 
sh.vs are seated directly behind the Soviet 
delegates. 


Italian Red Traders 

Italian Government officials are study- 
ing ways to break the Italian Communist 
Party's highly profitable monopoly of 
trade with Iron Curtain countries, The 
Reds infiltrated into control of many 
established Italian export-import houses 
and formed some new ones. Lron Curtain 
traders deal almost exclusively with these 
Red firms, netting the Italian party almost 
$1,000,000 a month. Incidentally, the 
Communist leaders now are taking a 
much tougher line in Parliament in view 
of their recent reverses. The Reds ignore 
or deprecate parliamentary procedure as 
often as possible. 


Mexican Oi] Loan 

A trial $10,000,000 loan for Mexican 
oil development may be granted shortly 
by the Export-Import Bank. The deal, to 
benefit the Salamanca oil refinery, de- 
pends on whether Mexico promises that 
private foreign investment in its oil in- 
dustry will be encouraged and adequately 
protected, Oil-loan negotiations were sus- 
pended last summer when Mexico refused 
to make legislative changes to safeguard 
U.S. capital. Since then, the Mexicans 
have decided they could give informal as- 
surances which, in their view, would have 
the same effect as the requested laws. If 
the Salamanca loan is granted and works 
out successfully, other loans to Mexico 
are likely to follow. 


Foreign Notes 

The bill submitted by the Chinese Reds 
to U.S. Consul Angus Ward included 
only $20 damages for the beating of a 
Chinese housebov, cause of the interna- 
tional incident... The Soviet Communist 
Central Committee is embarking on a new 
set of regional purges to tighten party dis- 
cipline, Government labor officials and 
regional party organizations, particularly 
in the Ukraine, are the latest crackdown 
victims Foreign correspondents in 
South Africa are having trouble sending 
out reports critical of the Malan govern- 
ment. Its expected that full censorship 
and control of the press will be estab- 
lished shortly .. . Early U. S. recognition 
of President Arias’s regime in Panama is 
in the works . . . Watch for the Interna- 
tional Bank to announce a $12,500,000 
loan shortly to El Salvador for hydroelec- 
tric power development . . . Britain's gold 
reserves now are less than Switzerland's. 
Before the war British gold assets were 
five to six times those of the Swiss. 
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Airways Control Plan 

Because of the recent air crashes, the 


government is speeding up its billion- 
dollar, all-weather electronic control sys- 
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tem for the nation’s airways. Comparable 
to the railroad block system, it is sched- 
uled for final completion in 1963, but the 
“interim phase” may be reached by 1952, 
when more than 3,000 new radio-radar 
devices will be in operation on strategic 
domestic air routes. The aim is to reduce 
safety hazards, speed up airline sched- 
ules, and permit all-weather take-offs and 
landings without stack-ups, delays, or re- 
routing. One of the new gadgets, for ex- 
ample, would permit the pilot to call the 
next airport and reserve a landing time. 
An airborne time computer would auto- 
matically regulate his ship’s speed to get 
him there at the specified second. 


Small Business Blast 

A forthcoming report by the House 
Small Business Committee will blast 
Pentagon procurement policies and 
charge that the armed services have mis- 
led Congress on the extent to which small 
firms share military orders. Defense of- 
ficials will be accused af listing subsid- 
iaries of Armour and U. S, Steel as 
“small” suppliers. Meanwhile, Chairman 
Patman is preparing an all-out drive for 
his bill to give a mandatory “fair share” 
of contracts to little businessmen. 


Investment Inquiry 

Look for the O'Mahoney Congression- 
al committee on investments to come up 
with the following recommendations: 
(1) that insurance companies make more 
loans to small business; (2) that Con- 
gress complete action on the Celler-Ke- 
fauver bill preventing the monopolistic 
purchase of rivals’ physical assets; (3) 
that more tax incentives be provided 
small enterprises, and possibly (4) that 
Congress require certain large companies 
to operate in interstate commerce under 
Federal charter. Incidentally, the com- 
mittee will examine state regulations 
which prevent insurance companies from 
investing more than a minimum in com- 
mon stocks. 


Television Boom 

Cheered by Christmas sales, television 
manufacturers estimate there'll be twice 
as many TV receivers in use by this 
time next vear. With the public now 
owning some 3,250,000 sets, 1950 pro- 
duction already is being geared to a total 
output of 4,000,000. Retail sales of TV 
receivers lately have outstripped radios 
by two to one. Firms making radios ex- 
clusively admit gloomily that from now 
on they'll have to be satisfied with re- 
placement sales only in the areas reached 
by TV broadcasts. Manufacturers of both 
now turn out 70% TV to 30% radio. 


Business Footnotes 

Still higher trade-in allowances on 
used cars will be the rule next year in an 
effort to bolster sales. Auto dealers al- 
ready are demanding that the industry 


ship fewer accessory-loaded cars and halt 
the practice of shipping more cars than 
ordered . . . Department-store men say 
this year’s Christmas retail sales will 
probably average 5 to 10% below the 
1948 level . . . At least five major aircraft 
manufacturers have hush-hush plans for 
jet passenger planes under way in a hot 
industry race. Boeing's possible contend- 
er: a Civilian version of the famous Boe- 
ing B-47 stratojet bomber . . . British ex 
porters are studying the possibilities of 
building large mail-order business in the 
U.S. A one-shot trial sweater ad in a 
New York newspaper recently produced 
surprising results . . . Housewives as well 
as food processors can expect to profit 
by the record surplus of sugar that’s in 
prospect through 1950. 
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Movie Notes 

Film rights to the life stories of vaude- 
ville veterans Gallagher and Shean are 
being offered to Paramount as a co-star- 
ring vehicle for Bing Crosby and Bol 
Hope . . . Director-actor José Ferrer plans 
an English version of “The Baker’s Wife,” 
the French movie which starred the late 
Raimu. It was one of the first foreign- 
language pictures to make money in the 
U.S. . After grossing $4,000,000 on 
its fourth release around the country, 
“Gone With the Wind” will be put on the 
shelf for three years before another re- 
issue . . . Jackie Robinson, Dodger base- 
ball star, will play himself in an Eagle- 
Lion picture on his life . . . Gary Cooper's 
next part will be a New England skipper 
of the "90s . The Los Angeles smog 
is affecting the box office at drive-in 
theaters because it sometimes obscures 
the screen. 


Radio and Video Lines 

CBS may buck NBC’s Milton Berle 
television show by programming at the 
same hour a series of wrestling bouts 
featuring a comedy commentary by Abe 
Burrows . . . Columbia is also considering 
reviving the old Rudy Vallee formula for 
radio or TV, whichever works out best. 
Rudy would be ringmaster of a variety 
program presenting talent from all 
branches of show business . Sheet- 
music publishers and phonograph-record 
manufacturers are trying to work out a 
deal with radio disk jockeys to give hit 
songs a longer life. They claim that num- 
bers like “That Lucky Old Sun” and 
“Mule Train” are played to death before 
the full sales possibilities can be realized 
. . . If present plans go through, Holly- 
wood columnist Hedda Hopper may do a 
five-a-week TV stint. Her producers feel 
that in video Miss Hopper could capi- 
talize on her own screen and theater ex- 
perience Sponsors of radio’s My 
Friend Irma may add an Irma TV show. 
It would originate in Hollywood and use 
the same cast of players. 
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You can’t eat hate 


HE SOCIALISTS in England gloat over 
, pos success in destroying the rich. They 
boast that whereas, before the war, 11,000 
English families had incomes of $20,000 or more, 
now the number is down to 250. Does the 
working man get enough satisfaction from that 
foolish boast to make up for the more and better 
food he used to get under capitalism—but hasn’t 
seen since? 


Mussolini stole from the rich to “give” to the 





poor — but gave away the poor man’s country 
in the bargain, just to keep himself in power. 


The communists destroyed the vast estates of 
Russia. Is just the knowledge of that destruction 
sufficient recompense for the shame of slavery, 
the starvation of black bread, the nationalization 
of their sons and daughters? 


Hate is always an expensive luxury. But it is 


the only reward that communism and socialism 
offer their bleak, blind dupes. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TUPRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> High levels of business activity in 1950 will be predicted by 
the Council of Economic Advisers in the annual report now 
being prepared for the President. The council sees a gradual 
return to 1948 levels, despite the impact df the short coal 
week. 

Efforts to balance the budget through substantial tax boosts or 
spending cuts could upset the recovery trend, the President 
will be advised. 

The economy could suffer a reverse if curtailed coal opera- 
tions continue long enough to exhaust stockpiles. Adminis- 
tration experts, however, are confident a full settlement will 
be reached before that time. 


> Excise taxes will be reduced in the next session. This is now 
the firm conviction of Congressional tax-cut proponents as 
well as those who oppose such action so long as the budget 
remains in the red. 


Estimates of the anticipated cuts range from $700,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. If reductions are limited to the levies imposed 
in 1943, the former will be closer to the mark. Capitol Hill 
tax experts believe, however, that some excise levies voted in 
1941 and 1942 will also get the knife. No reductions in 8 liquor 
or tobacco taxes will get through. 


Congress will be in no mood to vote new levies to recover 
revenues lost from excise-tax cuts even if it means going 
farther into the red. Instead, an all-out effort will be made to 
plug existing loopholes and remove some exemptions now 
enjoyed by tax-free institutions which venture into competi- 
tive business fields. 

The drive to cut these taxes will be launched early in the 
Senate through amendments to pending minor revenue bills. 
House leaders may be compelled to promise action in order 
to keep the tax-writing initiative in their bailiwick. 


> ECA appropriations will take the brunt of the growing 
Congressional economy drive, since tax boosts appear to be 
out and another large Federal deficit certain. 

Although the Administration will seek a $3,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation, Marshall-plan advocates on the Hill believe the 
funds will be cut at least a third and fear an even greater slash. 


Economy advocates will be joined by a growing number of 
ECA critics who feel that Europe has failed to move far 
enough in the direction of full economic cooperation. These 
groups will call on the Administration to make good its 
promise that the program end in 1952 and will push for a 
realization of the tapering-off process. 

Such assurance probably will be given, though some reserva- 
tion may have to be made in the cases of Italy, Greece, and 
Austria, where sufficient recovery is not anticipated by that 
time. 


> A vigorous campaign for Point Four legislation will be 
launched by the State Department shortly after Congress 
reconvenes. Plans call for dramatizing the need for American 
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technical assistance and an increased flow of private capital 
abroad. 


A fairly bitter fight is anticipated over that portion of Point 
Four relating to guarantees of private investment. Some seg- 
ments of American business fear that a broad program of 
U. S. guarantees would eventually get the government directly 
into private-investment operations. The rebuttal: The U. S. 
wants its businessmen abroad to have as much freedom as 
possible; it will act simply as an insurance agency. 

The Congressional countersuggestion is expected to be a 
limitation of such U. S. assistance to the negotiation of treaties 
guaranteeing American businessmen nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment. The technical-assistance phase of the program, which 
will cost little in dollars, will get more favorable attention. 


> Truman’s social-security proposals next session will ignore 
Secretary Tobin’s $100-a-month pension plan for everyone. 
Tobin spoke on his own; other Presidential advisers were 
embarrassed by the call for welfare outlays far in excess of 
what they think current or future Federal budgets will stand. 


The President will stand by the present insurance system, de- 
spite growing pressure of organized oldsters in the West and 
South for noncontributory pension plans. He will ask the next 
session to enact last year’s program, adding coverage for 
farmers and other groups excluded by the House. Chances for 
the latter will improve with the approach of the elections. 


> The $l-an-hour minimum wage, now on AFL and CIO 
“must” lists, may go into Truman’s program as well. Congress 
is unlikely to agree, though there’s an outside chance it might 
with this proviso: a yearly step-up program, as in the original 
act, until the new maximum is reached. 


> The Administration will switch to the offensive this session 
in the battle for compulsory health insurance. The changed 
strategy was signaled by FSA Administrator Ewing’s decision 
to study the British system of socialized medicine at first hand. 
Resemblances between the systems, heretofore discounted by 
health-insurance advocates, will be affirmed by Ewing on his 
return. He will take the position that the British medical pro- 
fession is being slowly but surely reconciled to socialization 
as red tape and the work load diminish with the improvement 
of general health. 


No more than bits and pieces of the Administration program 
is anticipated in this session. The future of compulsory health 
insurance will have to wait at least upon the 1950 elections, 
in which it will be an important party issue. 


> The CIO purge of ten Communist-line affiliates is snagging 
against legalisms. The expulsions are certain, but court 
harassments and delays, tying up national CIO manpower, 
financial, and legal resources, confront the union for many 
months and perhaps years to come. 


Strategy of the Communists now is neither to remain in the 
CIO nor attempt to rival it in a third labor movement. It is 
sabotage of the CIO, already being demonstrated by the 
purged UE. Ironically the principal Communist weapon will 
be injunctions, traditionally the No. 1 item on organized 
labor’s hate list. 


Ne- sweek, December 12, 1949 
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\ On Grades. Traction trouble 


disappears with LEE 
Winter-Summer Tires. 





for safety and economy. 


In winter time their 275 rugged calks dig in 
and give you the pull you want...and... 
.in mud 


when you want it...in snow.. 


. on or off the road. 


By summer time their regular riding ribs 
give you extra thousands of trouble-free 
miles. Users call them the “two-in-one’”’ tires. 
Right now you have winter driving ahead 
of you. ..so, prepare NOW to make it as 
easy as possible. Put a pair of LEE Winter- 
Summer tires on the rear wheels of your car. 
You'll be glad you did. 


HI'SPEED! im) Phillips 
ATLANTIC CAS 





New England to the 
Florida Keys 
THE ATLANTIC 
REFINING CO, 
Stations and Dealers 





Ohio and Michigan 
HICKOK OIL CORP. 
Hi-Speed Stations 
and Dealers 


Mid-West States 
PHILLIPS 
PETROLEUM CO. 
Stations and Dealers 


Pacific Coast States 
SIGNAL OIL Co. 
Stations and Dealers 





Republic Rubber Division. 








~elndustrial Rubber Products... 


On Snow or Mud-packed 
Roads. No slip, slide or 
Swerve worries with LEE 


On Curves. Make it easier on 
snow-covered corners with 
LEE W aeore Summer 


inter-Summer Tires. 
tres. 
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Drive with LEE Winter-Summer tires 


LEE Winter-Summer tires are made in both 
conventional and extra low pressure types. 
They are DeLuxe quality and guaranteed for 
12 months against road hazards and for life 
against defective material and workmanship. 
These guaranties will be honored-amd you'll 
be served well by any of the 19,000 LEE 
dealers—located Coast to Coast— wherever 


you see any of the insignia reproduced below. 





TIRES 


LEE 














LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


- Youngstown, Ohio 











a 
Q.. upon a time. . noes 


. .. there was a little princess who was very good, and kind 





to all about her. And because she was so good, her fairy godmother appeared to her one day 
and said: “I am giving you an Enchanted Mirror. When you look in it you will see and hear 
things that are far away—even to the farthest oorners of the earth. Through it, skilled 
musicians will play for you and learned men will speak to you. This Enchanted Mirror 
will bring to you much pleasure and deeper understanding, so that you may live 
your life in wisdom and happiness. There is no more 


precious gift that I can give.” 


The Du Mont Bradford—203 square 

inches of the sharpest, steadiest picture you : , . : Teh “¢ 
ever saw. 19-inch Du Mont picture tube. Fist with he feneil tn Ueision, 
Distinguished cabinet of fine mahogany 


veneers. FM radio. Automatic player 
for the new 45 RPM records. 





Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. «¢ Television Receiver Division, East Paterson, N. J. ¢  Copyrigit 19:9, Aica B. DuMont Laboratories, Ine 
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Head Man Relaxing at Key West 


Harry S. Truman had visited Key 
West, Fla., so many times that the grate- 
ful city named a main thoroughfare and 
a beach for him. But, as a Missourian, 
the President had never acquired a real 
grasp of the importance of weather to a 
Florida Chamber of Commerce. Last 
week as Mr. Truman stepped from the 
Presidential plane Independence at Boca 
Chica airport, he asked bystanders the 
temperature “right this minute.” It seemed 
that on the way down for his seventh visit 
he had bet daughter Margaret $1 it 
would be 80 degrees or over. 

Welcoming Key Westians felt their 
hearts sink; the President had chosen 
the wrong moment. The airport ther- 
mometer showed—and the word went out 
to the world in a score of news dispatches 
—that the mercury at the southernmost 
tip of Florida stood at a paltry 70.8 de- 
grees. The President actually joked about 
it before he paid up. 

Settled in the twelve-room “Little 
White House” at the Naval Station, the 
President might have been any over- 
worked executive out to relax from the 
daily chores. Only Mr. Truman, indefa- 
tigable at 65, relaxed more feverishly and 
in costumes even gayer than most. 

The Strenuous Life: Tuesday was 
typical. Arousing his Secret Servicemen 
guards at 6:30 a.m. (just after reveille, 
when only the Navy was awake), he took 
a twenty-minute walk around the station, 
then sat down to a breakfast of grape- 
fruit, ham and scrambled eggs. a cup of 
coffee, and a glass of milk. Then came a 
brisk mile walk to Truman Beach. His 
daughter sensibly followed in a car. On 
the way the President bustled into Abe 
Kerben’s repair shop to leave a watch. 
(A fancy push button was missing and 
the watch needed a good cleaning.) 

At the beach he bobbed and swam for 
fifteen minutes in water described as “in- 
vigoratingly cool.” Next came horseshoe 
pitching. Tossing left-handed in “Mis- 
souri barnyard style,” Mr. Truman scored 
two ringers to pace his partner, Rear 
Admiral Robert L. Dennison, to a 21-to-9 
victory over special counsel Clark M. 
Clifford and Presidential assistant Dr. 
John R. Steelman. 

After lunch, a nap, and signing papers, 


the President spent the afternoon posing 
for photographs, That evening there was 
a movie in the cottage. Mr. Truman ex- 
cused himself and left for bed at 9:30 
so he would be ready for more strenuous 
relaxation the next day. 

Problems of state, even the coal strike 
while it lasted, seemed far away. They 
would be far away for about a week. 
After that, for the rest of his two-week 
stay, the President would have to mix 


his play with the business of preparing 
three documents which would shape gov- 
ernment policy—and Democratic strategy 
—for the coming year. They were his 
annual State of the Union message, his 
economic report to Congress, and the 
1951 budget message. 


POLITICS: 


$100 Bouquets 


President Truman's ears should have 
rung pleasurably last Friday night as he 
lay sleeping at Key West. Important 
people were talking about him in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in far-off New 





International 
The President’s unstuffed vacation shirt is tailed at Key West by aides (left 
to right) Stanley Woodward, Clark Clifford, and Admiral Robert L. Dennison 
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York City, where they had just eaten din- 
ner at $100 a plate at the invitation of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Everything they said was good. 

Vice President Alben W. Barkley, 
present with his smiling bride, said Mr. 
Truman was the logical successor of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Tilden, Wilson, and 
two Roosevelts—Franklin D. and Theo- 
dore. The speaker ridiculed the Republi- 
can charge that Mr. Truman was leading 
the country down the road to “statism,” 
challenged the GOP to name the govern- 
ment services that were statist, and de- 
clared that the President was merely fur- 





European 


well but decided, after some grumbling, 
that Bowles had left them little choice 
but to take it with as much grace as they 
could muster. 

The alternative would be to split the 
party at a time when there was nothing 
to gain, and two Senate seats as well as 
the state house to lose. Connecticut was 
a state that could still go Republican by 
the switch of a few thousand votes. Sen. 
Brien McMahon, the Congressional atom 
expert and a Democrat, as well as Bowles 
would be up for reelection in 1950. Ben- 
ton’s appointment, too, would be good 
only until 1950 when he would seek elec- 








ck Star 





ernor’s mansion to White House, If re- 
elected in 1950, he might be ready for 
the next step in 1952, and Mr. Truman 
might not be ready by then to return te 
Independence. Benton might be a dan- 
gerous advance agent in Washington. 
Whatever the ultimate outcome of the 
Benton and Bowles political partnership, 
it would give Connecticut and the nation 
an original show. Their business partner- 
ship, launched in 1929, made million- 
aires of both before Benton quit in 1936 
to become vice president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The founders are no 
longer active in the agency, which still 
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Bowles, McMahon, and Benton: Connecticut Democrats will have a flashy backfield in shape for 1952 


thering “the wellare of the people” and 
serving the cause of “real democracy in 
America.” 

Six Cabinet members, including Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, and thirteen 
Democratic governors were among the 
2,600 diners. William Boyle, Democratic 
chairman, said in his introduction of 
Barkley that the Vice President had won 
his campaigns both in 1948 and 1949. 
Barkley thanked him for mentioning his 
“successful invasion of the State of Mis- 
souri.” Everybody stood and cheered 
Mrs. Barkley. Mr. Truman slept on. 


Benton and Bowles 


The combination of Benton and 
Bowles, which had done big things in 
the New York advertising business, was 
about to have a go at big-time politics. 
Gov. Chester Bowles of Connecticut an- 
nounced this Monday that he was ap- 
pointing his old partner to the United 
States Senate to succeed Sen. Raymond 
E. Baldwin, whom he already had named 
to the Connecticut Supreme Court. 

The pitch was unusual because Bowles 
was a New Deal Democrat, Baldwin a 
Republican, and Benton, until right now, 
an independent who hadn't even voted 
in the last township election. Connecticut 
Democratic leaders didn’t like it very 
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tion for the rest of Baldwin's unexpired 
term, which runs through 1952. 

Truman Democrats in Washington also 
watched the Bowles-to-Benton play with 
controllable enthusiasm. They had not 
forgotten that Bowles, an adherent of 
Americans for Democratic Action, joined 
in the ADA defection to Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for the Democratic nomina- 
tion just before the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in 1948. Nor had they forgiven 
Bowles for continuing to fight for stiff 
price controls after the Administration 
had thrown in the sponge during the last 
days of Bowles’s career as OPA Adminis- 
trator in Washington. 

As for Benton, they recalled that he 
had made them trouble in Congress by 
fighting too hard for what he wanted 
when he was Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Voice of America. Even 
McMahon, a Democratic regular of reg- 
ulars as compared with Benton and 
Bowles, hadn't invariably gone down the 
line for Administration policies. 

Moreover, Bowles was reorganizing the 
Connecticut school system, gathering 
around hit a corps of specialists for 
other reforms which viewed from some 
angles, looked like a Roosevelt-type brain 
trust, and generally comporting himself 
like a man who harbored ideas about fol- 
lowing in Roosevelt's footsteps from gov- 


bears their names. They are both vouny, 
vigorous, and_ politically unorthodox. 
And “Buttons and Bows,” with a little 
lyric tampering, should make them a 
bouncing campaign song. 


Senator Darby 


When members of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee were polled on the eve 
of the 1948 Presidential election, they 
agreed unanimously that Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey would be the next President of 
the United States. But one of them, Harry 
Darby of Kansas, warned that Dewey 
was losing the normally Republican farm 
votes and might get some unpleasant sui- 
prises from Western returns. 

Last week Darby, whose reputation as 
one of the most astute practical poli- 
ticians among GOP leaders didn’t suffer 
from that warning and the postelection 
publicity it got him, was appointed to 
the United States Senate by Gov. Frank 
Carlson of Kansas. He will fill out the 
one year remaining of the late Sen. Clyde 
M. Reed's term and then retire in favor 
of Carlson, who will run for a full six- 
year term in 1950. 

The appointment aborted a movement, 
recently started, to draft Darby for the 
party’s national chairmanship in place of 
Guy G. Gabrielson. Losses in the recent 
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off-year elections brought demands for a 
more positive GOP program than Gabriel- 
son has developed, and for a quick re- 
plenishment of the party’s depleted 
treasury. Some Western Republicans 
had insisted that Darby, a 54-year-old 
Kansas City, Kans., steel fabricator, could 


do both. 


TRIALS: 


Chambers Talks On 


The first week of Alger Hiss’s second 
perjury trial had gone about as expected, 
an uneventful rehash of what had gone 
before. Whittaker Chambers, former 
Communist courier turned government 
witness, simply gave a streamlined and 
practiced repeat of his earlier testimony. 
He told how, beginning January 1937, he 
had for more than a year received stolen 
government documents from defendant 
Hiss, then a State Department official, 
and passed them on, according to plan, 
to the Russians. Last week, however, un- 
looked-for developments turned up some 
disclosures that made front-page news. 
> Chambers, studying one of the stolen 
papers, suddenly came to the conclusion 
that it might not have been given to him 
by Hiss after all but possibly by Harry 
Dexter White. A former assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and later executive 
director of the International Monetary 
Fund, White was accused of being a Com- 
munist before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in August 1948. He 
died of a heart attack a short time later, 
and the House group agreed to forget 
about the charge. It was the first time 
Chambers had publicly implicated White 
as a source of government documents. 
> The prosecution inadvertently handed 
the press a State Department paper dis- 
closing that Chambers had named Lau- 
rence Duggan, a former department offi- 
cial who plunged from a window a year 
ago, as a presumptive Communist. Cham- 
bers made the charge in talking with 
Adolf A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State 
in 1939. At the same time he accused 
Noel Field, former Office- of Strategic 
Services agent, now somewhere behind 
the Iron Curtain. After the slip to the 
press, Federal Judge Henry W. Goddard 
agreed to admit the document in evidence. 
> The prosecution for the first time re- 
vealed the contents of another stolen 
state document, which indicated that 
France in 1938 had _ contemptuously 
dared Russia to make a pact with Nazi 
Germany. The document, a code message 
from Ambassador William C. Bullitt to 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, quoted 
a French official to the effect that the 
Russians were trying to make a deal with 
Hitler. Hitherto held secret because of 
the embarrassment it might cause, the 
message also pictured England as “flirting 
constantly with Germany and Italy.” 


December 12, 1949 


DISASTERS: 
Dallas and Air Safety 


For David N. Lewis, an Army flier who 
cracked some ribs in a Normandy glider 
crash, and Joe Stanley Smith, who 
counted himself lucky to survive the 
Bataan Death March with only a case of 
ulcers, the war's end offered prospects as 
different as their combat experiences. 
Lewis, 41, would return to a New York 
City law practice. Smith, 29, planned to 
study medicine in New Mexico. 

But when it came down to it, neither 
man felt quite happy in civilian harness. 
The memory of some Nazi victims he had 
seen plagued Lewis. When an American 
legal task force was set up to seek out and 
punish the guilty ones, he jumped at the 
chance to volunteer. 

Joe Smith’s thoughts kept turning to his 
buddies of 42 months spent in Japanese 
prison camps. One day he quit his medi- 
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to investigate complaints from former 
war prisoners in Texas that they had not 
been getting compensation checks. 

At the airport, friends said later, Smith 
said he was anxious to get the Texas busi- 
ness over quickly so he could go on to 
Albuquerque, N. M., where his wife had 
borne their third child three days earlier. 
The usual miscellany of business and gov- 
ernment officials was on the plane. 

Six hours later the DC-6 headed in 
toward Love Field. A fragmentary mes- 
sage “. . . we are losing ” had 
warned the field tower that all was not 
well. As the plane skimmed across the 
runway at telephone-pole height, tower 
officers saw that one engine was not turn- 
ing over; a second spouted flames. The 
plane lifted higher for a moment and then 
flopped broadside into a hangar and a 
chemicals building, where it burned in 
bright multi-colored flames. 

Twenty-eight persons, including David 
Lewis and Joe Smith, whose charred 
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The John De Lorier family and fifteen others survived the Dallas crash 


cal studies, signed up for a course in pub- 
lic speaking, and entered actively into 
veterans’ affairs. 

By the time their separate paths con- 
verged in Washington, D. C., last Mon- 
day, Nov. 28, both men had gone far. 
Lewis was a war-claims commissioner, 
assigned to distribute $150,000,000 in 
enemy assets to deserving former war 
prisoners. Smith now headed the Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners of War Organization and 
the Bataan Veterans Organization. And 
he had just been named a sort of assist- 
ant to Lewis, the War Claims Commis- 
sion’s Southwestern field representative. 

Seats had been booked for Lewis and 
Smith on an American Airlines plane 
leaving for Dallas that night. They were 


bodies were found together in the wreck- 
age, were killed. It was the fifth majo: 
United States plane crash within 30 days. 
Toll for the five: 108 lives. 


Significance-- 

November was a black month in the 
history of peacetime aviation. It was true 
that only two major crackups—the Dallas 
crash and that of an Eastern Air Lines 
DC-4 early in the month at Washington, 
D. C.—involved civilian passenger planes. 
But these disasters were inevitably linked 
in the public mind with the concurrent 
series of B-29 crackups that cost 25 lives. 
The spectacular nature and the timing of 
these crashes have obscured the fine safe- 
ty record American domestic airlines have 
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compiled this year. The Dallas crackup 
was the first in which an American Air- 
lines passenger had been killed in more 
than three and a half years. 

Even counting in the November dis- 
asters, the scheduled domestic airlines 
may still be on their way to an all-time 
sufety record this year. Last year’s safety 
rate was 1.3—83 passengers killed while 
Hying 6,227,931,000 passenger-miles. So 
far this year 89 passengers have been 
killed, while Civil Aeronautics Board es- 
timates project the volume of airline 
travel at 7,152,000,000 passenger-miles, 
a new high. Provided there is no fur- 
lite, that would mean a 
new safety record of 1.2. 


ther loss of 


COAL: 
They Dow’t Like It, But— 
Wilbur Baldinger, Newsweex labor 


specialist, prowled the coal country 
around Pittsburgh last week end to find 


out how miners liked the three-day 





Lewis decrees a three-day week; 


week. John L. Lewis considers them 
“able and willing” to work. This dispatch 
describes his findings: 


Scurrying snow driven by sharply cold 
winds did little to relieve the sooty black- 
ness of the hills, the mine tipples, and the 
grubby little towns of the soft-coal coun- 
try. Nor did the snow suggest a gay 
white Christmas to John L. Lewis’s men 
in Western Pennsylvania. This, they 
knew, would not be a joyous holiday 
season. 

Union-card carriers in District 5, 
United Mine Workers of America, had 
been on strike for 52 long, worrisome 
days. By grace of Lewis, they then had 
been permitted three full-pay weeks of 
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work and they had made the most of 
them. Now Lewis, after a series of melo- 
dramatic maneuvers, was cutting them 
back to a three-day-week work schedule. 
Nobody knew how long that dispensation 
would last. 

It was better than nothing but by 
no means good enough. There was bitter- 
ness in the blackened houses huddled 
under the hills. 

No Nething: “| could tell you plenty 
what I think,” said one young miner, 
beckoning from the doorway of a one- 
Hoor hillside house which he shared with 
his wife, his parents, an uncle, his mar- 
ried sister, and a half-dozen assorted 
children. “But I ain't sticking my neck 
out in front of them [the rest of the 
family]. I say anything about this situ- 
ation and it gets around, the union could 
fix me good. 

“| don’t say Lewis is wrong. But it sure 
looks like he isn’t getting anywhere this 
time. I say maybe we ought to of gone 
out in July, when the contract ran out— 
got things settled right then. Now where 
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are we after all this time? No contract. 
No nothing. Just bills and more bills. 
Christmas? Huh! 

“Sure, you got to do what the rest do 
and keep your trap shut. But it’s been 
rough, all right; it’s been rough.” 

For most miners in the Pittsburgh field 
there would be two paydays before 
Christmas, Dec. 9 and Dec. 23. They 
could count on picking up about $140 by 
Dec. 25. Each had lost as much as $1,200 
in strike-stopped wages this year. Most 
of them were in debt, up to $300, to the 
stores in the dismal little towns. One 
miner, who had saved $700 before the 
current strike and part-time cycle, was 
now broke. 

In saloons and lunchrooms the miners 


weren't talking much to strangers, but 
even casual conversation made it plain 
that they were responding to the will of 
Lewis and not vice versa. At Russelton, 
questions were referred to John Zahrad- 
nik, down at the end of the bar. He is a 
member of the executive board of United 
Mine Workers District 5 (officers ap- 
pointed by Lewis). 

Zahradnik snorted at the suggestion 
that Lewis's present strategy, as an- 
nounced Dec. 1 in New York, would 
break through the operators’ united front 
by permitting UMW locals to come to 
separate terms with individual com- 
panies. 

“Anybody got anything to offer he can 
take it to John L.,” Zahradnik said. “We 
got no plans. John L.’s got them.” 

As for the miners being worried about 
Christmas, he said: “The newspapers, 
which are controlled by the corporations, 
say they are worried about our Christmas.” 

Boilermakers and Bullets: Up the 
road, at Caroline’s bar, the men were 
sitting around nursing boilermakers (a 
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miners like it better than no days, but Christmas won't be merry 


slug of rye with beer chaser, 35 cents) 
and talking about deer hunting. It was 
the same at Springdale and Cheswick. 
The Randolph Scott movie, “The Doolins 
of Oklahoma,” wasn't getting any of 
what was left in miners’ pockets. 

They were ready for work on Monday 
but they weren't thinking much beyond 
that. John L. had called his policy com- 
mittee to New York to approve the three- 
day-week order, and for the time being. 
that was that. Whether it would soon be 
strike again or back to full time, they had 
no idea. So far the offer to do business 
on a mine-by-mine basis with individual 
operators hadn't produced anything ex- 
cept vague rumors of interest among 
Kentucky coal companies. 
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THE ATOM: 
Gift to the Russians? 


It was like qld times. People who used 
to think of Franklin D. Roosevelt as “that 
man” and Harry Hopkins as “that man’s 
man” had their darkest suspicions con- 
firmed. They believed without question 
the charge that Hopkins in the midst of 
the second world war handed the nation’s 
atomic secrets to Russia, thus making it 
possible for the Russians to build an atom 
bomb years before they could have per- 
fected it on their own. 

But to those for whom Hopkins, no less 
than Roosevelt, was a martyr to the war 
effort, the same charge was fantastic and 
unbelievable. They automatically shared 
the view of Robert E. Sherwood, author 
of the Pulitzer Prize-winning book 
“Roosevelt and Hopkins,” that the whole 
thing was “incredible.” 

Fulton Lewis Jr., a radio commentator 
of the “that man” persuasion, was respon- 
sible for the charge. On his regular net- 
work broadcast last Friday he introduced 
as his guest G. Racey Jordan, a wartime 
Army captain who had served as a Lend- 
Lease expediter at the air ferrying base 
at Great Falls, Mont., in 1943 and 1944. 
Jordan testified that Hopkins had person- 
ally ordered ‘and facilitated shipment of 
atomic secrets to the U.S.S.R. 

“It is now apparent that Hopkins gave 
Russia the A-bomb on a platter,” Jordan 
said, summing up his own testimony. 

Charge: His story was that among 
many wartime shipments of materials for 
Russia cleared through the Great Falls 
base, whence Army transports flew via 
Alaska and Siberia to Russian receiving 


_ stations, were two consignments of urani- 


um, one weighing about 500 pounds and 
another about 1,150 pounds, plus engi- 
neering data and blueprints from the 
Oak Ridge atomic laboratory, and State 
Department documents. Hopkins ordered 
him by telephone, Jordan said, to get the 
uranium shipments through as quickly 
as possible and not to tell his superior 
officers about them. He never met Hop- 
kins but talked with him twice long- 
distance. 

Jordan said he worked closely with 
Col. Anatole Kotikov, commander of the 
Russian unit at Great Falls, who, in turn, 
was able to communicate almost at will 
with Hopkins through the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington. He said Kotikov 
referred to the uranium shipments as 
“bomb powder,” and tried to slip docu- 
ments through under seal of diplomatic 
immunity. Inspecting some of the parcels 
over Kotikov’s protest, Jordan said he 
found classification stamps cut off docu- 
ments and, once, a note on White House 
stationery with Hopkins’s name printed 
on it. 

He said he copied part of the text, 
which said: “Had a hell of a time getting 
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these away from Groves.” Jordan said he 
kept not only clearance papers but a 
diary supporting his charges and that 
these had been turned over to the FBI, 
which was investigating his story and 
had consented to let him air it. 

On Monday, Jordan elaborated his story 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and in a repeat appearance on 
the Lewis radio program. Lewis, in his 
second broadcast, charged that wartime 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace had 
overruled Gen. Leslie R. Groves, head of 
Manhattan Project, and expedited ship- 
ments of atomic materials to Russia. 

Groves promptly denied that he had 
ever discussed shipment of atomic mate- 
rials to Russia with Vice-President Wal- 
lace. “Mr. Wallace was not in my chain 
of command,” he said. 

Wallace called the Lewis charge the 
“sheerest fabrication.” He added: “In 
justice to Harry Hopkins, I must say that 
if there were any shipments of uranium 
abroad they would have had to have the 
approval of Gen. Groves.” 

Meanwhile, the State Department re- 
vealed that Edmund A. Gullion, a special 
assistant to the Under Secretary of State, 
had told the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee in June 1948, that two 
export licenses for 1,400 pounds of un- 
processed uranium were approved in 
March 1943, while a third license for 
25 pounds of uranium metal and 1,000 
grams of heavy water was approved in 
November 1943. 


Significance-- 

Washington officials who have kept 
closest track of atomic-energy develop- 
ments were privately skeptical about the 
possibility that Hopkins could have got 
valuable information out from under 
Groves, who maintained an_ efficient 
counter-intelligence organization, They 
also found it hard to believe that Hopkins 
could have had sources of information 
Groves didn’t know about. 

However, Hopkins was an enthusiast 
about cooperation with Russia and an 
audacious executive who, particularly 
in wartime, was not averse to cutting 
red tape. 

The Jordan charges were so spectacular 
and Hopkins, even in death, so contro- 
versial a figure that Congress was sure to 
give the affair a thorough going-over. 
Senator Brien McMahon, Chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, instructed his staff to dig into all 
available evidence. 


THE WEATHER: 


Drought East, Flood West 


Persons dining in many New York 
restaurants last week found they would 
be served water only if they specifically 
asked for it. The restaur.n's weren't be- 
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ing deliberately difficult. Water, which 
New Yorkers normally take as much for 
granted as the air they breathe, was 
becoming ominously scarce. 

A drought is a phenomenon that usu- 
ally causes city dwellers little concern. 
Few were aware until lately that through 
most of the summer and fall a near- 
record drought had been turning parts of 
most Northeastern reservoirs into fields 
of mud and dried stone. The truth was 
that the big Croton and Catskill reser- 
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sharply, cutting many faucets to a feeble 
trickle and shutting off some altogether. 
Meanwhile, some other sections of the 
United States also rediscovered what a 
potent enemy the weather could be: 
> The Pacific Northwest: A 100-mile-an- 
hour gale, accompanied by torrential 
rains, whipped Washington, Oregon, Ida- 
ho, and Montana as well as British Co- 
lumbia along a 1,000-mile front. Twenty- 
nine persons were killed as flash floods 
sent five rivers in Washington and British 
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conspiracy and fraud. The New Jersey 
Republican was a changed man. An un- 
healthy flush pinked his cheeks and his 
once barrel-shaped figure looked 40 
pounds lighter. Silent and glum, he 
listened as the prosecution mounted its 
attack. 

The details of the case were scrubby. 
Over a seven-year period Thomas had 
collected almost $9,000 in salary kick- 
backs from four people on his office pay- 
roll and one on his committee, none of 
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Water, water everywhere in the state of Washington while Roosevelt, N. J., imports the precious stuff 


voirs northwest of New York City, with 
a capacity of 253,000,000,000 gallons 
of water, by now contained scarcely 90,- 
000,000,000, mostly in puddles. It was 
enough to last the city 60 days. 

In parts of New Jersey the shortage 
was even more critical. The Wanaque 
Reservoir serving Newark and Bayonne 
was down to a 60-day supply; the town 
of Roosevelt in coastal Monmouth Coun- 
ty was completely dry and bringing in 
its water in trucks. Many small com- 
munities in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut counting their sup- 
plies virtually by the cupful. 

If New Yorkers were worried by the 
threat, they didn't show it. 
hotels, laundries, breweries, and power 
plants had placidly continued to use close 
record 1,200,000,000 gallons of 
water dailv. according to the Water 
Bureau. And of that, the authorities com- 
plained, at least 200,000,000 gallons were 
wasted. So far the city had not tried to 
compel lower consumption, relying on 
newspaper and radio appeals. At the end 
of the week Stephen J]. Carney, commis- 
sioner of water supply, said that their ap- 
peals, along with the arrival of cold 
weather, had cut the daily water use to 
1,150,000,000 gallons. The minimum 
goal, he said, would be 1,000,000,000. 
The next move, unless heavy rains inter- 
vene, might be to reduce water pressure 
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Columbia over their banks, washing out 
bridges, inundating highways, and caus- 
ing power blackouts in a dozen cities. 
Commissioner Roy Carr of Mason Coun- 
ty, Wash., drowned when his car stalled 
on a flooded bridge and was swept into 
the Skokomish River. Six sailors went 
down when the tug George McGregor 
capsized in heavy seas off Victoria, B. C. 
> Los Angeles: A blinding, stinging smog 
almost blacked out the city for the four- 
teenth straight day, prompting enraged 
Angelinos to demand closing of adjacent 
oil refineries and recall of the Los An- 
geles board of supervisors. The thick pall 
of smoke threatened thousands of acres 
of leafy vegetables and closed down the 
International Airport for hours at a time. 
> Florida: Temperatures as low as 25 
degrees chilled the rich low-lying muck- 
lands of the Everglades region and the 
Lake Okeechobee area in South-Central 
Florida, killing an estimated $5,000,000 
worth of beans, corn, and tomatoes. 


CONGRESS: 


Thomas Throws In Sponge 


Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, the once cocky 
and explosive chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, sat 
meekly in a Washington court last week 
for his long-delayed trial on charges of 


whom actually did any work. A proces- 
sion of disbursing officers and bank 
clerks and a bundle of canceled checks 
unwound the story. 

In 1940, when the salaries of his regu- 
lar office staff didn’t use all the funds 
granted him for that purpose, Thomas 
got Miss Helen Campbell, his stone-faced, 
64-year-old secretary, to put her niece, 
Myra Midkiff, on the payroll. Miss Mid- 
kiff, who was employed elsewhere, en- 
dorsed her government paychecks to her 
aunt, who deposited them in a Washing- 
ton bank. Later Miss Campbell sent her 
personal check for the amount to 
Thomas’s bank in Allendale, N. J., occa- 
sionally deducting minor expenses such as 
carfare and postage. In 1944 her maid, 
Armette Minor, replaced her niece, but 
the procedure remained the same. 

Working without his secretary, Thomas 
placed Jacqueline B. Hill on his commit- 
tee’s payroll and kept all but $50 a month 
of her $3,000 annual salary. Other testi- 
mony indicated that a daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Lillian Thomas, and his wife’s 71- 
year-old invalid aunt, Mrs. Grace Wil- 
son, also were on the congressman’s pay- 
roll. 

Two days of dull testimony and rou- 
tine evidence mace it clear that the gov- 
ernment’s case was a good one. The end 
came abruptly on the third day. Thomas's 
attorney, William H. Collins, announced 
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that his client wished to enter a plea of 
nolo contendere (pleading no defense 
without admitting guilt) and throw him- 
self on the mercy of the court. Federal 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff agreed and set 
sentencing for Dec. 9. Thomas faces up 
to 32 years’ imprisonment and $40,000 
in fines. 

The government agreed to dismiss 
charges against Miss Campbell, who orig- 
inally spilled the story of Thomas’s mal- 
feasance to columnist Drew Pearson and 
to the Department of Justice and who 
was co-defendant on one count of the 
indictment. Her lawyer told the court 
she had acted under the “compulsion” of 
an employer-employe relationship. 

Thomas does not automatically lose 
his seat in the House, but he was ex- 
pected to resign rather than await prob- 
able expulsion in January. Meanwhile, 
Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll was prepared to 
call a special election in New Jersey’s 
Seventh Congressional District to deter- 
mine Thomas's successor. 
> Next day another wayward congress- 
man, 74-year-old former Democratic 
Rep. Andrew Jackson May, lost a dra- 
matic appeal for reduction of the 8- to 
24-month sentence for conspiracy and 
bribery. Judge Henry A. Schweinhaut 
ordered the ex-chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, too ill to ap- 
pear in court, to report to the Federal 
prison at Ashland, Ky. May complied this 
Monday. At the same time, Murray and 
Henry Garsson, convicted of conspiring 
with May to obtain government con- 
tracts for their $75,000,000 wartime mu- 
nitions empire, were sent to prison to 
begin similar sentences. 


HOUSING: 
Discriminating FHA 


a 

Philip B. Perlman, United States So- 
licitor General, had been expected to 
make a routine speech before the New 
York State Committee on Discrimination 
in Housing. Instead, he delighted the 
committee and panicked many builders 
with the flat announcement that Federal 
Housing Administration insurance would 
be withheld from projects that enter into 
written agreements discriminating against 
any race, color, or creed. 

William D. Hassett, one of President 
Truman’s secretaries, informed reporters 
at Key West that Perlman was speaking 
for the Administration, that President 
Truman knew about the new regulation 
and endorsed it. 

But clarification soon moderated its 
effect and whittled down its importance. 
The catches were that existing FHA in- 
surance would not be affected by the 
ruling and that discrimination would 
have to be explicitly written into cove- 
nants, not just implied, to make a project 
ineligible. 
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The New Navy Line 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


DMIRAL Forrest P.Sherman’s speech 
A at Annapolis last Friday, his first 
major address as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, deserves careful reading not 
only throughout the Navy but by 
every thoughtful citizen. 

It was intended, first of all, to lift 
the morale of young men entering 
upon a naval career, not 
with airy generalization but 
by projecting the future of 
the Navy from known facts. 
It was therefore an outline 
of the admiral’s thinking 
about the role of the Navy 
in forestalling or fighting 
another war. As such, it 
made a more persuasive ar- 
gument for the Navy than 
that of most of the naval 
spokesmen at the recent hearings of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

One, of the most refreshing aspects 
of Admiral Sherman’s speech was the 
emphasis which he put on anti-sub- 
marine warfare. The real challenge 
to control of the seas by American and 
Allied navies comes from the high- 
speed schnorkel submarine. This chal- 
lenge is formidable. It cannot be over- 
come by the weapons and methods 
which finally subdued the U-boats of 
the second world war. 

The Navy, of course, has been 
working on means of detecting, run- 
ning down, and sinking the schnorkel. 
While this phase of its program is sur- 
rounded with exceptional secrecy, it is 
no secret that the Navy has not yet 
arrived at a satisfactory answer to the 
problem. And the impression in other 
services and among many lay ob- 
servers in Washington is that the Navy 
has not been devoting enough effort, 
money, and brains to this imperative 
task. 

The United States Navy has had a 
recurrent tendency to neglect anti- 
submarine warfare. It was not well 
prepared for the undersea challenge 
in the first world war. Relatively, it 
was not much better prepared in the 
second world war. 


HE prefix “anti,” connoting defense 
Th vahes than offense, meets a kind of 
psychological obstruction in the minds 
of many officers in all our armed serv- 
ices. The naval aviators who have led 
the fight against unification in its 





present form, and against some of the 
decisions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
are offensive-minded. They said that 
the “offensive power” of the Navy was 
being strangled. But neither the Navy 
nor the Army can exert offensive pow- 
er, and the Air Force can have of- 
fensive power only in limited degree, 
unless our forces can be 
moved safely to the far 
shores of the oceans and 
maintained there. If the 
Navy fails to conquer the 
new-type submarine, it fails 
in everything. And the fail- 
ure would mean, in all prob- 
ability, Soviet domination 
of all of Europe and Asia 
and eventually of Africa. 

In his book “Modern 
Arms and Free Men,” Dr. Vannevar 
Bush urges the Navy to give its first 
attention to subduing the schnorkel. 
While he did not quote that particular 
passage, Admiral Sherman at Annapo- 
lis directed attention to Dr. Bush’s 
book and described him as “probably 
the best-informed civilian on military 
matters today.” 


DMIRAL SHERMAN has demonstrated 
A in other ways (see Periscope) 
that he is fully alive to the underwater 
menace and that he is not satisfied 
with what the Navy has done toward 
coping with it. 

The admiral points out, however, 
that the answer to the modern sub- 
marine lies not only in local defense 
and counterattack on the seas but in 
destroying the yards in which subma- 
rines are built and the pens from 
which they operate. For these purposes 
aircraft carriers are needed. 

He also sees the fast carrier force 
as an essential of our offensive power. 
And he believes that amphibious op- 
erations will be necessary in the future. 

Admiral Sherman is probably as 
“offensive-minded” as any officer in 
the Navy. But he has put the various 
tasks of the Navy in a perspective 
which some naval spokesmen have 
lacked, and in positive terms which 
justify his assertion that “the young 
men in the Navy today face a greater 
challenge, and are confronted by 
greater opportunities, than any of 
their predecessors in the indispensable 
service whose uniform we wear.” 
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New Zealand Stirs Socialist Fears 


Conservatives from Australia to Britain 
last week felt like paraphrasing Karl 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto: “You have 
nothing to lose but your chains. Conserva- 
tives of the world, unite!” For Conserva- 
tives in New Zealand had thrown off their 
chains. In an election upset they had de- 
feated the fourteen-year-old Socialist gov- 
ernment of this hitherto obstinately 
Socialist British dominion. And on Dec. 
10 a general election was scheduled in 
Australia. Down Under Conservatives 
grasped at the opportunity to drive out 
another die-hard Socialist government. 

In Britain, the very arsenal of Social- 
ism, the news from New Zealand thrilled 
the Tories and chilled the Laborites as 
they prepared for next years general 
election. Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek's London bureau, sends this 
account of British reaction: 


Tories in touch with the American Em- 
bassy have been given the impression 
that when Ambassador Lewis W. Douglas 
arrives in the United States this week, he 


fessed they were worried about the same 
angle of the New Zealand balloting. The 
government organ, The London Daily 
Herald, quoted its own New Zealand 
correspondent as having reported before 
the election: “People who voted Labor 
in 1935 because they were bankrupt and 
blamed the Tory government of that day 
for their plight, today are criticizing the 
Labor government because it prevents 
them from bringing into the country the 
American cars they now have the money 
to buy.” The Herald, of course, added 
piously that by contrast the working peo- 
ple of the United Kingdom were not 
guilty of such a heinous crime as coveting 
a Chevrolet or Buick. 


The Upset 


“New Zealand’s greatest need is new 
government.” 

New Zealanders agreed with the Na- 
tional Party slogan. On Nov. 30 they 
voted out the Labor government of Prime 
Minister Peter Fraser and gave the Con- 
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“But WHY New Zealand 
suddenly, dear?” 














Batchelor —New York Daily News 


London News Chronicle 


the issue of wartime controls carried 
over into peacetime. While the Labor- 
ites cited their record under the slogan 
“Security for All,” Holland promised re- 
lief from the taxes that took 30 per cent 
of the national income. 

He hammered at the import-licensing 
procedure that kept out automobiles and 
nylons and tagged Finance Minister Wal- 
ter Nash “the man who forgot the ny- 
lons.” He recalled to housewives that 
surplus butter was exported while they 
were still rationed to 8 ounces a week. 
He reminded farmers of the Land Sales 
Act, intended to protect veterans but 
establishing permanent price control over 
land and houses. Over and over, he cited 
losses in state-owned railroads, coal mines, 
airways, marketing departments, and 
rental-housing schemes. 

The voters underscored their rejection 
of state control by voting down a pro- 
posal to nationalize the liquor business. 
The price-control boss, Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce A. H. Nordmeyer, 
and the land-sale boss, Minister of Ag- 
riculture Edward L. Cullen, lost even 
their seats in Parliament. 

The defeat of the Socialists, however, 
was not a rejection of the welfare state, 
which dates back to 1898 when New 








Illingworth— London Daily Mail 


Escape: American and British cartoonists strike the same note at the overthrow of Socialism in New Zealand 


will report to President Truman his belief 
that the Conservatives will win the gen- 
eral election. If the Australian elections 
follow the New Zealand pattern, even the 
more cautious Tories say flatly that the 
Attlee government will be overwhelmed. 

These Tories attach great significance 
to indications that arbitrary maintenance 
of controls in time of domestic prosperity 
caused the downfall of the New Zealand 
Socialists. “This may well mean that Brit- 
ish Socialism cannot stand prosperity,” 
said one leading Tory. 

Obliquely, the British Socialists con- 
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servatives 46 of the 80 seats in the House 
of Representatives. 

The incoming Prime Minister was Sid- 
ney G. Holland, a 56-year-old industrial- 
ist who began his career as a traveling 
salesman. Noted for his Yorkshire pru- 
dence and his easily cartooned nose and 
bushy eyebrows, Holland entered politics 
in 1935 when he took over for his father, 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, who was injured by a fall. Begin- 
ning in mid-campaign Holland recited 
one speech nineteen times and won. 

Now Holland fought the campaign on 


Zealand introduced the first national old- 
age pensions in British countries. Holland 
admitted that the Labor Party left behind 
“much that will endure.” He promised 
continued security benefits, and he did 
not propose undoing nationalization, al- 
though he advocated private enterprises 
to compete with the government. 


Aussie Test Coming Up 


“The Socialists were brought to power 
in New Zealand, Australia, and Great 
Btitain in that order. This dramatic re- 
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sult [the defeat of the New Zealand 
Laborites] seems a happy omen that they 
will go out in the same order.” 

Thus the Australian Liberal leader, 
former Prime Minister Robert Gordon 
Menzies, rejoiced last week at the news 
from across the Tasman Sea. With some 
5,000,000 Australians going to the polls 
under the compulsory voting law on 
Dec. 10, Menzies, a 6-foot, 200-pound 
former corporation lawyer, was cam- 
paigning on much the same platform that 
brought the New Zealand Nationalists 
back to power. 

He accused the Socialists, whose meas- 
ure for nationalizing banks was declared 
unconstitutional by the Commonwealth 
High Court, of planning to extend na- 
tionalization beyond public utilities. He 
played up such annoying evervday re- 
strictions as the reimposition of gasoline 
rationing. He pledged continued full em- 
ployment based on new industries rather 
than on a _ public-works program. He 
promised to outlaw the Communist Party 
and proposed universal physical and mili- 
tary training. The Country Party, pri- 
marily representing big farm owners un- 
der Arthur Fadden, another former Prime 
Minister, followed the Liberal Party’s 
lead. 

The Laborite Prime Minister, Joseph 
B. Chifley, a pipe-smoking ex-locomotive 
engineer, had “no comment” on the New 
Zealand election. Like the New Zealand 
Socialists, “Chif’ was campaigning on a 
platform of “more of the same.” The 
Australian Laborites had been in since 
only 1941. Their 1943 high of 49 out of 
75 seats in the House of Representatives 
slipped in the last election to 43. Now 
more than 450 candidates were running 
for seats in the House of Representatives, 
which is to be enlarged to 123 members. 


RUSSIA: 


Bonus for Uncle Joe 


On Dec. 21 Generalissimo Stalin cele- 
brates his 70th birthday. All over the 
Soviet Union last week a campaign swung 
into high gear for every worker to step 
up production and donate one day’s pay 
for a birthday gift. Communists abroad 
chimed in with a veritable ecstasy of ad- 
vance praise for Stalin the universal 
genius and with plans tor celebrations to 
rival those planned in the Soviet Union 
itself. The Paris Communist paper, L’Hu- 
manité, exhorted Frenchmen to give “a 
gift for him”—but no pipes, please. 


FRANCE: 
Colonization by Coke 


“The Coca Colonization of France.” 
Last week French Communists pro- 
duced this latest slogan in their campaign 
to prove the United States was enslaving 
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France. To implement the slogan Com- 
munist deputies introduced into the Na- 
tional Assembly a bill banning the sale 
of the beverage. The bill stated: 

“A grave danger threatens our produc- 
tion of wines, apéritifs, beer, cider, fruit 
juices, and mineral waters. This produc- 
tion is menaced by the powerful Coca- 
Cola invasion of France. The beverage 
contains benzoate of soda and is therefore 
toxic .... The United States plans to estab- 
lish distribution centers to cover all 
France by a system of trucks operating in 
a 50-mile radius from each depot.” The 
bill was routed into committee and non- 
Communist deputies were expected to 
see that it would never emerge. 

Actually, cabled Loren Carroll, chief of 
Newsweek's Paris bureau, Coca-Cola was 
introduced into France 30 vears ago but 
never caught on to any degree among the 
wine-drinking French. Its biggest mo- 
ment came during the high tide of the 
GI invasion in 1944. However, French 
sales justified the formation of a produc- 
ing company, completely French and em- 
ploying only Frenchmen. It is planning 
new plants in Paris, Marseille, and Bor- 
deaux which will be ready early next 
summer. 

The beverage is made 80 per cent trom 
French products and 20 per cent from 
ingredients imported from the United 
States. Machinery, trucks, bottles, and 
refrigerators are all manufactured in 
France. The drink can be bought in most 
bistros for 8 cents and in smart bars for 
25 cents. And now, probably thousands 
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of Frenchmen who never heard of Coca- 
Cola’s “pause that refreshes” will be 
moved by the Communists’ propaganda 
to taste the drink for the first time. 


GERMANY: 


Goose-Step Reborn 


The shadow of a Red Reichswehr 
goose-stepped last week across the shad- 
ow of a Red Germany. Throughout the 
so-called German Democratic Republic 
which was neither German, democratic, 
nor a republic—the Volkspolizei (People’s 
Police) was being trained for conversion 
next April into a Volksarmee (People’s 
Army) of 360,000 men. 

So far 35 of the planned 50 Bereit- 
schaften (Preparedness Squads) of 1,250 
men each were being drilled. Their mem- 
bers were ex-prisoners of war, volunteers, 
conscripts, and unemployed who chose 
the police in preference to the uranium 
mines of Saxony. Each squad's five com- 
panies were bemg trained with rifles, 
machine guns, submachine guns, anti- 
tank artillery, and mortars. Every soldier 
was teught partisan and commando tac- 
tics and was checked for political reli- 
ability by political commissars. He also 
was informed that, as in Russia, the fam- 
ilies of deserters would be punished. 
Every officer was taught Russian. 

By next spring a Volksarmee of six 
divisions is envisaged. Each will be com- 
posed of one regiment of Stalin tanks, 
one artillery regiment, one grenade- 





Combine 


Dummy Dictators: This isn’t a reconciliation scene between Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia and Stalin but an ironic juxtaposition of 
the archenemies’ models at Mme. Tussaud’s London waxworks. 
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throwing battalion, and supporting in- 
fantry, engineers, and reconnaissance 
battalions. Among their headquarters will 
be the Potsdam of Frederick the Great 
and the Weimar of the short-lived Ger- 
man democracy. A new Luftwaffe is also 
foreshadowed—to be trained in Soviet 
aircraft by old Luftwaffe pilots. 

To keep the Red Reichswehr from be- 
coming a Frankenstein monster like the 
Russian-trained Reichswehr of the ‘20s, 
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its command was entrusted to Dr. Kurt 
Fischer (see cover), a Communist for 30 
of his 49 years. A professorial ex-profes- 
sor, Fischer was imprisoned by the Nazis 
in 1933, served as a general during the 
Spanish civil war, and taught in Russia 
during the second world war. After the 
war the Russians made him mayor of 
Dresden, then Interior Minister of Saxony. 

This open Russian rearming of the 
Germans was the chief immediate reason 


for the sudden upsurge of discussions in 
the West about using German military 
manpower. But more fundamentally the 
question arose because the time had come 
tor the West seriously to face the problem 
of defending Europe against a future 
Russian invasion. To this end the Atlantic 
Pact defense ministers and their military 
commanders met in Paris on Dec. | be- 
hind shuttered windows in the stately 
Naval Ministry. Defense Secretary Louis 





Austrian Treaty: France Is the Fly in 


After months of highly secret and la- 
borious negotiations the Western Powers 
and the Russians recently reached virtual 
agreement on a peace treaty for Austria. 
Vow at the last minute the French threat- 
en to upset the entire agreement. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, gives the explosive and unpub- 
lished details: 


Last week Dr. Karl Gruber, the Aus- 
trian minister, summoned the 
French minister in Vienna and, in the 
course of a stormy interview, declared 
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Béthouart and France ... 


the Austrian Government believes France 
has deliberately sabotaged the Austrian 
peace-treaty negotiations and now. in- 
tends to wreck the treaty altogether. 
Gruber warned that unless France with- 
draws its objections, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment will issue a public statement 
branding the French attitude as sabotage. 

The Austrian outburst is but one of a 
series of baflling developments which 
have taken place behind the scenes of the 
Austrian peace-treaty negotiations now 
being conducted in New York among 
Britain, France, the United States, and 
Russia. The French, who as late as Sept. 
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15 agreed with the United States and 
Britain that the Austrian treaty must be 
concluded even at the cost of heavy con- 
cessions to the Soviets, have now reversed 
their attitude and are secking to delay the 
treaty indefinitely. 

The anti-treaty offensive is spearhead- 
ed by Gen. Emile Bethouart, French 
commander in Vienna, acting on behalf 
of the French General Staff. Béthouart 
has the support of the right-wing French 
Foreign Office militants who fear with- 
drawal of Allied troops from Austria may 
compromise the entire occupation of Ger- 
many. Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
also supports Béthouart because he be- 
lieves—apparently sincerely—that some of 
the treaty clauses are cynical and im- 
moral. Finally, powerful French indus- 
trialists. who demand compensation for 
French interests in the so-called German 
assets in Austria claimed by the Soviets, 
are lined up behind Bethouart. 

Power Vacuum: The first move in 
the campaign to postpone or wreck the 
treaty took place some two weeks ago. 
Marcel Berthelot, French minister pleni- 
potentiary proposed to his American 
and British colleagues that a joint West- 
ern demand should be served on the Rus- 
sians for a clause permitting the Austri- 
ans to establish substantial armed forces 
as soon as the treaty has been signed. 
The French argued that the withdrawal 
of Western troops from Austria would 
create a power vacuum which should be 
filled at once by pro-Western Austrian 
troops. The American delegate vigorously 
opposed the proposal. It would, he 
thought, delay the treaty indefinitely. The 
French have remained adamant in spite 
of American-British pressure. 

General Béthouart and his colleagues 
have taken full advantage of Foreign 
Minister Schuman’s preoccupation with 
the moral aspects of the treaty. Article 
16 of the treaty, originally offered by the 
Soviets and reluctantly accepted by the 
Western Powers, including France, pro- 
vides that no relief or encouragement 
should be given by Austria to “persons 
who refuse to return to their native coun- 
tries . . . or are engaged in hostile activi- 
ties against their countries of origin . . 
or are members of groups which encour- 


Sa 
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age displaced persons not to return to 
their countries of origin.” 

Although the Western Powers man- 
aged to eliminate the words “political 
refugees” from the article, there is no 
doubt that it will seriously jeopardize the 
safety of thousands of refugees fleeing 
to Austria from Czechoslovakia and othe: 
satellite countries. 


Significance-- 

American officials are not sure how tai 
the French intend to carry their opposi- 
tion to the treaty. The United States now 
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... angered Gruber and Austria 


wants its early conclusion and joint Amer- 
ican-British pressure will probably be put 
on the French, 

The State Department last summer fa- 
vored delaying the treaty indefinitely. 
However. under prodding from the Yugo- 
slavs this attitude gradually changed. 
There is little doubt that Marshal Tito’s 
security will be increased by the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Austria, 
Hungary, and Rumania as a result of the 
treaty. It is equally true that paying Rus- 
sia $150,000,000 for giving up its claims 
to some German assets will increase Aus- 
tria’s dependence on American aid. 


Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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SOMETIMES THERE’S MORE 


THAN JUST A GREETING IN A 


(nd Chishuas Fr 


HE CHRISTMAS TREE was trimmed and the logs were 
"Dieodiion in the fireplace. John Bradley sat in his arm 
chair with his Christmas cards stacked unopened on the 
table beside him. 


He was ready to open them now—it would give him 
something to do while Sally was upstairs wrapping the last 
few presents. He liked to save all his cards for Christmas 
Eve. This was John’s custom, carried over from childhood, 
when each Christmas card seemed like a parcel of riches from 
beyond the hills and far away. 


John took the largest envelope first. It was postmarked 
San Diego, California. “I don’t know anybody in San Diego,”’ 
he said to himself. California or not, the card was decorated 
with drifted snow, horse and sleigh. 


“Dear John,” it said inside, “it doesn’t look like the 
picture on the card out here, but it sure feels like Christmas 
to us.” 


John turned the card over to see who had sent it. Bob 
and Mary Ryan. Of course! It was from Bob Ryan, now 
retired in California! 


“T haven’t seen you in vears,” the card continued, “but 
I couldn’t help thinking about you this Christmas. If it 
hadn’t been for that day you talked to me about my future, 
I'd still be breaking my back on my old job instead of sitting 
in the sunshine in my own yard writing this note to you. 
Those New York Life policies | bought from you made all of 
this possible while there were still a lot of Christmases to 
look forward to. I wish I could send you some of our happi- 
ness to add to your own this Christmas.” 

John got up slowly from his chair and stood thought- 
fully before the fireplace. Then he called to his wife. “Sally! 

4% Look at this Christmas present I just got!” 

While he waited for her to come down, he placed the 
card upright in the center of the mantel. Riches tor Christ- 
mas—from beyond the hills and far away. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y, 


Naturally, names used in this story are fi titious. 
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will 
help 
you 
make 
perfect 
drinks! 





@ Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed, 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 

EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini, /5 proof 
Sive Car, 60 proof 

DAIQuIRI, 60 proof 
OLD-FASHIONED, 70 proof 
Wuiskey Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAL iS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Ine., 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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A. Johnson presided over the defense 
ministers and Gen. Omar Bradley headed 
the military commanders. 

Pausing only for tea, coffee, and bis- 
cuits, representatives of the twelve allies 
unanimously — but enigmatically — agreed 
on “strategic concepts.” By so doing, they 
gave the green light for the $1,000,000,- 
000 Military Assistance Program of the 
United States. The MAP’s No. 1 objec- 
tive: to equip nine French divisions (in- 
cluding two armored and one airborne) 
as the West’s military keystone. 


Significance-- 


The chart below and explanatory notes 
indicate the forces now available to de- 
fend Western Europe. Some Western 
commanders think they could take on 
odds of 2 or 3 to 1 and put up a good 
fight with what they have at present. 
However, they estimate that they would 
need the 40 divisions and the air support 
outlined below to hold an assault on the 
line of the Rhine by the 120 divisions 
they think the Russians could sustain in 
Western operations. 

To raise any such forces the West will 
probably be driven to use German man- 
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power to some extent. Furthermore, 
the Atlantic powers must look forward 
toward a defense that will stop the So- 
viets before they ever reach the Rhine. 
And they must lay their plans so that 
Germany will side with the West and 
not with Russia and its puppet Reichs- 
wehr. Hence Western strategists visualize 
the rearming of Germany in these terms: 

Unless Western Germany is given 
some armed forces, its people will regard 
the Red Reichswehr in Eastern Germany 
as the nucleus of future German power. 
Therefore perhaps six divisions should be 
quietly organized in Western Germany. 
For security, these should be integrated 
into the Western Union command and 
given no offensive weapons or air force. 
To reassure France, the French Army 
should be kept well above the German 
military level, and the United States 
should publicly commit itself to fight on 
Continental soil—as well as with strategic 
bombing—against any Eastern invader. 
Any large-scale rearmament- of Western 
Germany should be avoided lest it pro- 
voke the Russians to war. 

As the West’s overwhelming superior- 
ity in atom bombs is neutralized in years 
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This chart represents a consensus both 
as to what the Western Powers now have 
in Europe and as to what they need. A 
division is taken as a unit of 15,000 men 
( Russian divisions run from 6,000 to 
10,000). The twelve divisions now avail- 
able break down as follows: 

UNITED STATES: One infantry plus 
constabulary (equivalent to one and one- 
half armored) in Germany. 

BRITAIN: One infantry, one poorly 
armored in Germany, one infantry in 
Britain. 

FRANCE: Five, with some obsolescent 
armor. 
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OTHERS: One and one-half, made up 
of odds and ends. 

The five air groups (three squadrons 
each) are mostly American and British. 

Some estimates say the West would 
need 65 divisions, perhaps half of them 
armored, to repel a Russian assault. Ot 
the smaller but more authoritative esti- 
mate of 40 divisions, not only would 
fifteen have to be armored but the others 
would also need high mobility. Half 
the supporting planes should be tactical 
bombers for battlefield support. The 35 
groups do not include long-range stra- 
tegic bombers such as the B-36. 


Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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NEW MODELS...NEW VALUES ! 
See the new line of PUEDE) fy fe dob Rated Trucks 


Compare Dodge low prices with competition 


Be sure to see the new line of Dodge "‘Job-Rated” Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks are priced with the 
trucks. lowest. But remember! It’s what you get for what 


Check the — new features and advantages of you pay that counts. 


these new trucks. ...See why they are today’s Read below what you get when you buy new 
biggest truck values. Dodge 2-ton Pick-ups or Panels. 







od ke PICK-UPS . . . %4-ton, %- 


ton and 1-ton; four body 
sizes—31 cu. ft., 44 cu. ft., 56 
cu. ft., and 68 cu. ft. Gross vehicle 
weights ranging from 4,250 Ibs. 
up to 8,000 Ibs. 






we PANELS... 155 cu. 

ft. of usable space! 
55 inches high inside; 63% 
inches wide inside; 92% inches 
long (to back of driver’s seat); 
11 ft., 44% in. long from cowl 
to rear door. 


{ New Steering Column Gearshift: Gives you real % Rugged Truck-type Clutch: It’s the /riction area of a 
® handling ease. Safe, fast, flexible operation. ® clutch that counts! Dodge clutch area is over 100 
2 New Synchro-Shift Transmissions: Smooth, silent, Squats mehes. Compass ike wie GHapennes 
@ easy to shift. Get behind the wheel . . . feel the 7. Short Turning Diameters: Only 38 feet for right or 
difference. It’s a “‘truck’’ transmission—built for ® left turns! Compare this great advantage with com- 
rugged truck service. petition, too. 
3 Bigger Load Space: Think of it: A %-ton Pick-up * * . 
@ with 44 cu. ft. of load space! And—'%-ton Panels with 


See your Dodge dealer now. The above facts are only 


155 cu. ft. of load space! Save trips; save money! part of the story. Let him show you a// the NEW Dodge 


Top Performance with Economy: 96-horsepower advantages . . . including features that give you lowest 
L-head engine. Famous for dependability and low- operating Cost. 
cost operation. He'll give you a good deal—not only on a 4-ton, but 
5 “Pilot-House” Cabs: Reat-quarter windows and big on any one of more than 350 Dodge chassis and body 
© 890 sq. in. windshield give safe all-’round vision. models. 
Vent wings provide controlled ventilation. You ride Low seh mapnant Low monthly payments. Liberal 
in deep-cushioned comfort on a big 57%-inch seat. allowance for your used truck. 


For the good of your business... 


Switch to DODGE vob-Rated TRUCKS 














PABCO MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW-COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING < 


“The Mastipave laid in 
our San Francisco Plant 
in 1927 is still in excel- 
lent condition after twenty-two years 
of constant service,” says Frank T. 
Sheedy, Production Manager, Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation, na- 
tionally-known printing firm. 


“It has successfully withstood light 
trucking in the aisles and chemicals and 
acids in the photo rooms. We do not 
know of any other material we could 
have used that would have withstood 
such use and still be in its excellent 
condition.” 


EVERY BUILDING NEEDS 
PABCO MASTIPAVE 


For 25 years, the Nation’s blue chip 
industries, public carriers, hospitals, 
public school systems have demon- 
strated that Pabco Mastipave— both 
regular and non-slip Grip-Tread types 
—costs little, looks good, wears even 
@ better! Grip-Tread Mastipave 

* is sold in roll goods only; reg- 


Se ular Mastipave in roll goods 
‘| and tiles. 
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MASTIPAVE 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
New York 16 Chicago 54 San Francisco 19 
(Mail to Dept.A, nearest office) 
GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation to 


me, please send folder, “Every Building Needs 
Pabco Mastipove.” 


NAME 
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CITY STATE 
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International 


Basse Couture: These Parisian midinettes for the Haut couiurier 
Lanvin don weird costumes to honor St. Catherine, the tortured 
virgin of Alexandria who is patron saint of spinsters. Novel note: 
The general strike on Nov. 25 delayed the frolics until the 26th. 


to come by a growing Russian stockpile, 
the argument runs, so must a growing 
Western army neutralize Russia's over- 
whelming superiority in ground troops. 
Otherwise the Atlantic allies might be 
pushed into the Atlantic and have to 
counterinvade the European Continent 
in the face of enemy atom bombs. Thus a 
third world war might be very difficult 
to bring to a decisive end and might de- 
generate into a long struggle of aerial 
attrition. 


CHINA: 


They Went Thataway 


As the Chinese Communists last week 
drove westward from Chungking, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
prepared to flee its latest refugee capital 
at Chengtu. Chiang was reported plan- 
ning to return to his island bastion of 
Formosa. Gen. Pai Chung-hsi, leader of 
the last good Nationalist troops on the 
mainland, moved his headquarters to the 
island of Hainan off the southern coast. 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen, who with- 
drew from office with a duodenal ulcer, 
took off from Hong Kong for the United 
States this Monday. 

With American prestige in China 
breaking up almost as fast as the Na- 
tionalist regime, Sens, William F. Know- 
land of California and H. Alexander 
Smith of New Jersey, who have been 
touring the Far East, advanced a “posi- 


tive” plan for saving some pieces. Their 
main points: (1) American troops should 
immediately occupy Formosa to forestall 
a Communist invasion. (2) Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur should be given command of 
all American land and naval forces in the 
Far East, and of the “ideological war” as 
High Commissioner for American Affairs 
in the Orient. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson protested to the Nationalists 
over their shelling of a second American 
ship, the Isbrandtsen freighter Sir John 
Franklin. The Pacific Far East Line ship 
Lakeland Victory prepared to sail to 
Tientsin this week to pick up Consul 
General Angus Ward and his party, or- 
dered deported by the Communists after 
a month in a Mukden jail. 


JAPAN: 
Swords Into Settees 


The Japanese like to beat the West at 
its own game, and last week they ex- 
ceeded the Occidental advice to turn 
swords into plowshares. At the village of 
Seki in Gifu prefecture some 80 per cent 
of Samurai swords were made before and 
during the war. Since the surrender Seki 
has been turning out pocketknives and 
cutlery. Now the ex-swordsmiths an- 
nounced the establishment of an endow- 
ment for an old people’s home accommo- 
dating twenty inmates, to “atone for 
crimes committed by our life work.” 


Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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United’s DC-6 Mainliner 300s 
fly where weather is best 


The ‘‘Sunshine Level’’ No matter what the weather looks like 

on the ground, the chances are that sunshine is only 15 minutes away! 
Your United DC Mainliner 300 will take you quickly up to the 
“sunshine level,” for its regular cruising altitude of 16,000 feet or higher 


is above most cloud formations. Cabin pressure is controlled 


to give you low-level comfort at all altitudes. 


























Multiple ‘‘Sunshine Routes’’ 


No single section of the country has a monopoly on good 
flying weather. ‘he most favorable conditions may be 
over Colorado one day — over Montana or ‘Texas the next. 
United Air Lines, with its radio-marked multiple-route sys- 
tem for long-distance DC-6 Mainliner 300 flights, can 
choose its own “sunshine route” where the weather is best. 
Pilots and dispatchers have the aid of expert weathermen 
in selecting the best route. 


Copyright 1949, United Air Lines 










HERE’S HOW UNITED GIVES YOU GREATER YEAR-ROUND DEPENDABILITY 


¢ Multiple Routes enable long-range DC-6 Mainliner 300s to fly 
around the weather and still arrive on time. 


e Over-weather Flying, You cruise at 16,000 feet or higher in the 
DC-6 Mainliner 300—at the ‘“‘sunshine level.” 


¢ The Newest Electronic Aids permit landings when airports were for- 
merly “‘closed in.” 


¢ An Operations Control Center in Denver monitors all flights,constantly 
checking flying conditions everywhere. 


¢ Six Billion Passenger-miles of Experience back United’s 10,000 employces 
the people who make dependability a fact! 
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THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 





YOU MUST AVOID 









IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 
LOOKING HAIR 


é 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use’ 
Kreml! It’s never been iotineel to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It alwavs 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry sealp 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes. 


A product of R. B. Semler, Ine, 
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Europe’s Shifting Belief About Us 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


nN this country we seem to have a 

growing dissatisfaction over what 
we believe the recipients of our eco- 
nomic aid to Europe are thinking 
about us. The thought is that we not 
only are not going to get our money 
back but that nobody likes us any 
better for giving it away to them. 

It is a very superficial 
thought. In the first place, if 
the Marshall plan is just a 
way of buying friends, then 
it is worth no more than 
any individual's efforts to 
buy friends would be. In 
the second place, we do get 
a lot more credit for our 
efforts than may be appar- 
ent to those whose ears 
and sensitivities are only at- 
tuned to criticisms. Nevertheless, it is 
a fact that during two months of travel 
which has taken me from the East to 
the South, the West Coast, and back 
to the Middle West, the most persist- 
ent single question has been: “What 
do those people think of us?” with the 
implication: “Why don't they appre- 
ciate us more?” 

What that reveals about our own 
state of mind would be interesting to 
decipher. More appropriate to this 
space, however, is an effort to un- 
scramble the prevailing thoughts of 
Europeans about us. One fact is ob- 
vious: the like or dislike of us is based 
entirely on specific issues, and the tore- 
most of those issues are our good or 
bad intentions in the Marshall plan 
and our intent or lack of intent to 
make war with Russia. 

The number of Europeans who have 
any feeling whatever, whether good 
or bad, about American culture—and 
that means stretching “culture” all the 
way from the arts to technological 
ability—is so small that it wouldn't fill 
one corner of the room. The attitude 
of most Europeans in this respect is 
that they are the carriers of culture and 
we are Mr. Moneybags who can sup- 
port it. Maybe that can change in a cou- 
ple of generations, but it is true now. 


ERY well, then. Bringing the argu- 
V iment down to the restricted field 
of the ECA and peace or war, opinions 
of the United States may vary in detail 
from country to country, but there are 
a number of them which are general. 





The Marshall plan is very hard to 
bring alive for ordinary citizens. Even 
in Italy, where the government is ex- 
ceptionally friendly and the ECA in- 
formation staff exceptionally capable, 
the Italian businessman or industrial- 
ist or farmer still pays out lire for what 
he wants to get from us. To explain 
that his own government 
keeps the lire while we fork 
over the credits or cotton or 
fertilizer gets into a realm 
of finance which is more 
abstruse than dramatic. 

In a clear field without 
opposition we might be able 
to bring this point home. 
The field is not clear and 
we have plenty of opposi- 
tion. In countries where 
Communism is a serious threat, Red 
propaganda has an easier task than 
ours. It is much easier to set us up as 
vile imperialists trying to enslave Euro- 
pean workers than to explain the Mar- 
shall plan in a reasonable fashion. We 
have had some success in setting up 
the Russian bogeyman as a counter- 
irritant to the American one, but that 
is a questionable solution. 


oR another—and really the most im- 

portant—factor which conditions 
European opinion of us is that most 
people in Europe—and this, in my ex- 
perience, includes governments as well 
as ordinary citizens—think we are just 
as guilty as the Russians in fostering a 
war psychosis. We and the Russians, 
in their estimation, are equally new in 
coming to world power. And there 
again, it is much easier to dramatize a 
war scare than it is to bring alive the 
slow process of economic recovery. 

The dilemma is not insolvable. 
Opinions about the United States do 
shift and change. The criticism today 
is nothing like as hostile as it was, say, 
three years ago. Our own greatest 
weakness is in being too impatient—in 
wanting today the sympathy to which 
really and truly and basically we are 
not entitled. Anybody who has visited 
Europe will recognize that we are in a 
struggle for psychological supremacy. 
We can win the struggle. The odds 
are that we are going to win it. To do 
so, however, we must recognize the 
shifting opinions for what they are and 
not get too excited about them. 











* Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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it wouldn’t be Christmas for her folks if 





He’s a business man whose principal 


they didn’t see their grandchildren. For- Christmas with her only daughter is 500 business right now is to be home in time 
tunately, Pullman makes traveling with miles away—500 miles of ice. snow and for last-minute Christmas shopping. Pull- 
children easy as tucking them in, turning mountains. But this charming lady in her man will get him there, deliver him right 
out the lights, and waking up to an old- “weather-proof” Pullman Roomette is to the heart of town, convenient to the 
fashioned Christmas at home. sure of getting there. She’s traveling on shopping district. 


dependable railroad schedules. 


Each Christmas is precious. Cherish this Christmas 
by spending it with the ones you love. And by all 


means go Pullman to be sure of getting there in time. 
Better call your ticket agent now to reserve space. 


Enjoy the world’s great musical shows. Tune in 
the Railroad Hour every Monday night on NBC. 


Go Fallnan 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 





© 1949, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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A Day in the Routine of Comrade Josef Doakesky . . . 


How does it feel to be a Russian? Few 
Americans, or Europeans for that matter, 
know much of the everyday life of a So- 
viet Everyman. However, one of the 
best-informed agencies of a major power 
(it cannot be further identified) recently 
compiled a detailed account of a typical 
day of a typical worker from the moment 
he awoke until he went to bed at night. 
The account of what he did during this 
day was fully documented by the in- 
numerable decrees which regulate Soviet 
life. Newsweek has now obtained a copy 
of this remarkably revealing document. 
Excerpts: 


Boris Alexandrovitch Stanov awoke at 
5:45 on the morning of Ist December. 
At 6 o'clock he rose, groped his way to 
the door, and switched on the light. 
While he dressed, he looked around 
the one room which had been his 
“home” for the past three years. 

Not nearly big enough, he re- 
ected. Only 24 square meters 
(256.8 square feet) for himself, his 
wife, and their two children 
Stanov dressed quietly, for the two 
children were sound asleep on the 
small divan—a bed by night, a settee 
by day. Soon the younger child, 
Natasha, would have to be stirring. 
She was on the school’s day shitt- 
8 till 2. Ivan, the elder, was on the 
late shift—3 till 9. Rather early for 
Natasha to start, and a bit late for 
Ivan to finish. But everybody knew 
how overcrowded the schools were; 
and, in any case, these youngsters 
must be educated for the Five-Year 
Plans of the future. 

How many more of these plans 
would there have to be? Stanoy 
wondered, as he put on his quilted 
jacket and pulled on his old army 
boots. He hadn't really minded the 
first two. He was young and ener- 
vetic then, keen to better himself, 
confident that he’d rise in the so- 
cial scale. He'd hoped to become 
a Stakhanovite or even a foreman. But 
today, at 45—and feeling old for his age 

he was still only an unskilled worker 
in a ball-bearing factory at 550 rubles 
a month . 

Cesy Kitehen: Stanov braced him- 
self and clumped along the corridor to 
the communal kitchen. There he stood, 
waiting his turn for a wash in the tin 
basin. Three men ahead of him, fathers 
of the three other families who shared 
the kitchen with himself, his wife Anna, 
and the two children. Eight parents all 
told, plus ten offspring. Eighteen people 
to this one kitchen. . . 

Now Stanov had washed at last, and 
the kitchen was busier than ever. Shave? 
No. Another morning would do. Twice a 


10 


Russian workers: 


week was sufficient. And he’d been along 
the street to the bathhouse only ten days 
ago. Fair enough. 

He went back to the room and col- 
lected a pinch of dry tea, a slice of black 
bread, and a couple of peeled potatoes. 
Ivan was awake, and Natasha was up al- 
ready, searching high and low for that 
new exercise book she had bought the 
day before. Why, under free education, 
should all the school children be com- 
pelled to provide their own textbooks, 
pens, and what not? .. . 

“Papa,” piped Natasha, “when do I get 
my breakfast?” 

“When your mother comes home,” he 
replied. 

“When will that be?” asked Ivan. 

“Who knows? She's out at the market 
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Litthe men. what now? 


getting milk and vegetables. Went out at 
5, she did.” 

“How d’you know?” asked Natasha. 

“Because she always does—to get to 
her work at 8. She has to clock in, just 
like me.” 

“Why?” asked Ivan. 

“Is this a cross-examination? You two 
be quiet, and make your parents’ bed . . .” 

Stanov slammed the door on further 
interrogation. He clumped back to the 
crowded kitchen and the steaming stench 
of cooking and washing. Again he had to 
wait—this time for the use of a kerosene 
stove. 

Presently he was cooking his breakfast, 
guardedly chatting with Nevsky, his lo- 
quacious next-room neighbor. This Nev- 


sky was the father of five, a fellow-mem- 
ber of the trade union. A queer character 
altogether. One of the Old Bolsheviks and 
a bit of an intellectual, they said; yet 
sometimes you'd have sworn he was a 
deviationist, if not a Trotskyist. 

The Late Bird: Back in the room he 
realized that he must hurry. It would 
never do to be late at the factory. Late- 
ness was treated as absenteeism and pun- 
ished accordingly . . . 

He hurried down the stairs and out 
into the street. The traffic had churned 
last night’s heavy snow into ruts of glitter- 
ing yellow slush. Half-running, still afraid 
of being late, he splashed along to the 
tram stop. 

There again he met Nevsky, his next- 
room neighbor. The packed tramcar 
squealed and groaned to rest. To- 
gether they clambered on to the 
running board, clinging there like 
flies on a swaying wall... . 

At 8 o'clock sharp they were at 
their benches. On Stanov’s right 
was Nevsky: on his left, a vacant 
place. 

“Ryshin’s late again,” said Nev- 
sky. “He'll catch it.” 

He did. At 8:03 he hurried into 
the workshop and took his place. 
Presently along came the foreman 
and Martov, head of the factory's 
Secret Department, keeper of the 
workmen's dossiers. Listening in- 
tently, Stanov went on with his 
work. 

“Ryshin,” snapped the foreman, 
glancing at the culprit’s card, 
“you've clocked in late three times 
in the past month . . . Absenteeism 
is the mark of a slacker and a quit- 
ter, and the penalty is automatic. 
You will now join the punishment 
section for six months’ corrective 
labor in this factory. 

“You will not go home during 
that period; you will work under 
armed surveillance; and your pay 
will be cut by 25 per cent. And as 
from today, for six months, you forfeit 
your rights to sickness benefits . . .” 

It was all over in two minutes. “That's 
what we call factory discipline,” said 
Nevsky. “A wonderful system! .. .” 

Shoulder Tap: The workmen filed 
out of the shop and into the factory 
canteen. Stanov took his place in the 
queue at the food-issuing counter. This 
was a new canteen. The smell of wet con- 
crete was almost overpowering. Yet, de- 
spite the clatter of dishes and the cackle 
of conversation, he found the dull, drab 
place rather soothing after the din of the 
workshop . . 

They finished their soup. Carrying the 
same plates, they queued up again for 
buckwheat porridge, potatoes, and cab- 
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..- All Work and No 


bage. The last course was a compote of 
smoked fruit. Stanov left most of it, for 
its grittiness set his teeth on edge. He 
remembered how a peasant had told him 
that all the best fruit was kept for sale 
in the shops and that none of it was sun- 
dried. The grit resulted from the smoking 
process. 

He was about to rise from the table 
when a messenger tapped him on the 
shoulder. He was wanted by Martov . . . 

Smoking in the corridor, outside the 
director's dining room, Martov awaited 
him. A white-coated waiter whisked past, 
leaving the door ajar for a moment. . . 
A finer room than the other, of course. 
Lots of gleaming cutlery and crockery. 
Stanov noted, without resentment, a 
coffee percolator, glasses, bottles of min- 
eral water. All rather like what he imag- 
ined when he thought of a high-class 
restaurant... 

Martov had evidently started off his 
meal with a glass of vodka. Even through 
the pungency of garlic, that whiff of 
breath was unmistakable. 

“You are Boris Alexandrovitch Stanov?” 
he inquired. Stanov nodded, for his 
throat was as dry as a withered reed. 
Keep cool, he urged himself. It’s only a 
routine checkup. Try not to feel sick. 

“You are, I think, a friend of one 
Ryshin, who was disciplined this morn- 
ing for the slacker’s offense of lateness— 
that is, absenteeism?” 

“Only an acquaintance,” said Stanov 
hoarsely. He swallowed hard, and Mar- 
tov’s eyes narrowed. 

“Oh? But you are, I believe, a friend of 
Nevsky?” 

“No. I—I don’t like him.” 

“But you like his opinions?” 

“Oh, yes. Because he’s always loyal.” 

“That we have yet to determine. You 
realize, of course, that if he is a traitor 
and if you fail to denounce him, you are 
equally guilty?” 

“He’s no traitor—as far as I know. I 
mean—” 

“All right. 1 warned you, Stanov. Re- 
member that. Off you go now.” Stanov 
turned to go. “And think it over.” Martov 
snapped his fingers, and the long ash 
leaped from the end of his cigarette . . . 

Agitation Point: At 5 o clock the 
whistles blew, and Stanov’s working day 
was over. The extra effort of the afternoon 
had exhausted him. Worried as he was, 
he had been fighting to concentrate; his 
coordination (never remarkable these 
days) had been retarded; and he knew 
only too well that he had barely fulfilled 
his “norm” for the day. 

Stanov left the main group of sheds 
and crossed the compound to the staff 
washroom. Floor and walls were of con- 
crete roughly finished. Along one side, 
crowded with workmen at the moment, 
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Play, Plus Propaganda and Spying 


stretched a row of dirty tin basins, built 
into a wooden bench. Above these were 
green-tarnished taps, many with worn- 
out washers. Filthy scraps of paper and 
bursting cigarette ends littered the 
floor... 

He walked over to the factory club- 
a big, lofty building rather like a drill 
hall with various stalls or sections 
ranged along the walls. Here, to the left 
of the entrance, for example, was the fa- 
miliar Red Corner, which he always 
mentally described as a shrine dedicated 
to the Communist faith—a miniature 
temple of dialectical materialism. There 
was one to be seen in almost every school 
and public building nowadays . . . 

“Coming to the lecture?” an acquaint- 
ance whispered in Stanov’s ear. They 


Sovfoto 
Premier Stalin watches over 
a Soviet trade-union meeting 


moved away from the Red Corner, where 
no one seemed to raise his voice. 

“Lecture? Where?” asked Stanov. 

The man pointed to the other end of 
the hall. 

“At our new Agitation Point. Installed 
this week, you know. And about time, 
too. No factory club complete without 
one... 

Together they went to the Agitation 
Point and joined the crowd... 

On the wall behind the lecturer was 
an enormous map of the U.S.S.R., colored 
to represent an oasis of light in a desert 
of darkness. In the center of the sprawl- 
ing land mass glowed the symbol of the 
Hammer and Sickle. 





From the frontiers were menacing ar- 
rows, flying inward. There was a black 
mark over Yugoslavia; Stars and Stripes 
over Greece, Turkey, and the oil wells 
of Persia, a Red Star over China, and 
more Stars and Stripes in the Pacific, all 
the way round to the festoon of the 
Aleutian Islands. 

Stanov could not follow the lecture in 
detail. He tried to look as bright as pos- 
sible, watching the stabbing gestures of 
the agitator and responding as the others 
did .. . With a crackling peroration, a 
eulogy of Stalin, and a ragged cheer, the 
lecture ended at length. . . 

Knock in the Night: Arriving home 
about 10 o'clock, he found Anna and the 
children already in bed. Only Anna was 
still awake. 

How could she be expected to get up 
at 5, she’d like to know, if she didn’t 
have enough sleep? How could she work 
at all, if she went on feeling so ill? “And 
just look at this letter they've sent me,” 
she added listlessly. 

Stanov took the letter and read it. The 
trade-union secretary acknowledged the 
application by Anna Alexandrovna Stan- 
ov, machine minder, for a free sanatorium 
ticket. 

“I would remind you,” the letter went 
on, “that according to Paragraph 10 of 
the Decree of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, dated 29th 
May, 1948, 20 per cent of all tickets to 
sanatoria are issued free to trade-union 
organizations. 

“These free tickets are allocated, in the 
first instance, to the best workers (i.e. 
the highest producers). I have made in- 
quiries, and I find that neither you nor 
your husband can be regarded as falling 
within that category. 

“The remaining 80 per cent of the 
tickets are issued on repayment of 30 per 
cent of their cost. You state that your 
illness has been diagnosed as tuberculosis. 
A ticket (exclusive of train fare) to a 
tuberculosis sanatorium costs 3,500 rubles 
for one month. You will therefore be 
liable for payment of train fare (at least 
400 rubles) plus 1,050 rubles for the 
ticket—a total charge of 1,450 rubles. 
Note that this figure is the minimum. I 
remain yours fraternally.” 

Stanov tore up the letter .. . 

“More than two months’ wages! Out of 
the question. Must try to think of some- 
thing.” 

He had finished undressing when Anna 
said in a drowsy voice: “You heard about 
Nevsky, I suppose?” 

“Eh? What about him?” 

“Taken away tonight. We saw him go. 
Arrested. I wonder what next?” 

Stanov made no reply. He locked the 
door, switched off the light, and went to 
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CONSTITUTION: 


The Right to Amend 


In October the Canadian Parliament 
abolished the right of appeal from Cana- 
dian courts to the Privy Council in Lon- 
don. This was the first step in untying 
Canada from the constitutional apron 
strings of the mother country. 

The next problem was to make it pos- 
sible for Canada to amend its own con- 
stitution. Since this is an act passed by 
the British Parliament (the British North 
America Act), it has been necessary up 
to now for London to make the changes 
at the request of Canada. Jurisdictional 
disputes between the federal government 
and the provinces have blocked an all-out 
solution. But last month the Canadian 
Parliament presented an address to King 
George asking for the right to amend 
the constitution in matters lying solely 
within the jurisdiction of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The British House of Lords approved 
the request, and on Dec. 2 Commons 
agreed. “This bill,” said Philip Noel- 
Baker, Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, “gives us a chance to 
pay tribute to Canada as a nation.” 

Next year a dominion-provincial con- 
ference will tackle the problems of 
amendments which affect the rights of 
the provinces. 


RENTS: 


Control Row 


The Canadian Government is learning 
the hard way that it is easier to put on 
rent controls than to take them off. 

During the war rents were held down 
by the Wartime Leasehold Regulations. 
But the government believes that: federal 
rent control in peacetime is unconstitu- 
tional. So a year ago it invited the prov- 
inces to take over. None of them did so. 

Left holding the bag, Federal authori- 
ties decided that if they couldn’t control 
rents, they could decontrol them “in an 
orderly manner.” They authorized in- 
creases up to 22 per cent, eftective 
Feb. 1, 1950. They also asked the prov- 
inces again to step in. The Socialist gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan was the only 
one that showed any interest in grabbing 
this hottest of political hot potatoes. 

Last week a delegation of more than 
200 Quebec tenants invaded Ottawa to 
let the government know where rent 
payers stood. 

Boos and cries of “Shame!” greeted 
Finance Minister Douglas Abbott's at- 
tempts to explain the government posi- 
tion. When he finished, a young Anglican 
minister from Montreal told him: “I'm 
afraid you don't make very much sense 
to us.” An irate woman delegate shook 
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her fist under his nose. “We put you in 
and we'll put you out,” she sneered. 

On Thursday the Supreme Court an- 
nounced that it would test the validity of 
federal rent contro] on Jan. 30. If it de- 
cides that such control is unconstitutional 
and if the provinces still refuse to un- 
dertake it, one expert predicted: “The 
damnedest chaos in housing will result.” 


TAXES: 


Manna From Ottawa 


Last March 22 the Canadian Govern- 
ment raised income-tax exemptions, as of 
last Jan. 1, to what they had been in 1935. 
At the same time it cut the rates. This 
week taxpayers are beginning to cash in. 

The new exemptions and rates wiped 
out the liabilities of nearly 300,000 Cana- 
dians who had already paid taxes during 
the first three months of the year. Before 





take it. Cross-country motorists usually 
drive south, cross the border, and then 
travel east or west on United States 
highways. 

Last week the House of Commons ap- 
proved a government bill to “encourage 
and assist” the provinces in the construc- 
tion of a $300,000,000 hard-surfaced 
trans-Canada highway from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Victoria, B.C. The 
federal government will contribute half 
the cost and will also give the provinces 
50 per cent of the cost of existing roads 
which become part of the route. Work 
will begin next spring and should be com- 
pleted in seven years. 

Most members of Parliament agreed 
pretty well with the principle of the bill. 
Bui they wrangled over the amount of 
government aid, the width of the two- 
lane road, maintenance responsibility, 
and how long it would take to build it. 
Although the bill provided that the prov- 
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A Twisty Trans-Canada Highway If They All Get Their Way 


the end of December they will get refunds 
of more than $5,000,000. In 1950 nearly 
2,000,000 more persons—about 95 per 
cent of all taxed-at-the-source payers— 
will get refunds which will probably 
amount to about $40 apiece. 

For the first time in history, tax officials 
are set for a first-minute rather than a 
last-minute rush to get returns into the 
mail. The reason: Refunds cannot be 
paid out until the returns are in. 


HIGHWAYS: 
Cross-Country Melon 


It is possible—but just barely—to drive 
the 4,000-odd miles from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific without leaving Canada. 
Rugged roads in the Rockies, across the 
prairies, and in Northern Ontario demand 
a pioneering spirit and a car that can 


inces select the route and execute the 
work, member after member argued that 
the highway should pass through his 
constituency. 

One Quebec Liberal insisted the short- 
est route from Montreal to Quebec was 
along the south shore of the St. Lawrence. 
Another from across the river declared 
the north-shore road, through Trois 
Riviéres (birthplace of Premier Maurice 
Duplessis) and Deschambault, his own 
home, was shorter. A Liberal from Mata- 
pedia-Matane, Que., said the most beau- 
tiful country in Canada next to the Rock- 
ies was in the Matapedia Valley and 
Gaspé; obviously the highway shouldn't 
miss that. 

All across Canada towns and cities 
joined in the “they shall not by-pass us” 
league and mobilized mayors, reeves, and 
boards of trade to fight it out in pro- 
vincial capitals, 
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KOHLER 


Electric Plants 


Stand-by protection that saves 
life and property when 
central station service fails 



















SAFEGUARD FOR YOUR HOME! 


If a storm or accident cuts off your electricity, a 
Kohler Electric Plant will take over the load in- 
stantly, without human attention, and will run for 
days if necessary—providing current for lights, oil 
burner or stoker, refrigerator, freezer, and other 
equipment essential to health, comfort, convenience. 
Install this reliable protection now to protect your 
family and guard against loss. 
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PREVENT HEAVY FARM LOSSES! 


Imagine being without power to provide running water 
for your home and livestock—or for your hose in case 
of fire! ...or to operate your milking machine, sepa- 
rator, hatchery fans or other equipment and tools... 
your refrigerator, freezer, automatic heat... Think of 
the damage, loss, discomfort! ... An automatic Kohler 
Electric Plant will prevent all such risks. This is the 
season when storms cause most power failures. Can 
you afford to be without protection? 


Model 3A21, 3 KW, 115 volt AC. 


Automatic start and stop. Length 
41", width 16”, height 27% ”. 






INDUSTRY IS ALERT TO VITAL STAND-BY NEEDS! 


Many modern industrial plants use Kohler Electric Plants to safe- 
guard operations during power breakdowns... thus preventing 
loss of perishable goods, avoiding shutdowns, assuring uninter- 
rupted deliveries, preventing injury or inconvenience. . . and sav- 
ing the equivalent of thousands of dollars per year! Kohler units 
provide equally valuable stand-by protection for hundreds of en- 
terprises, including refineries, chemical and textile plants, sewage 
disposal and other municipal facilities, police radio, greenhouses, 
hatcheries, stores, theatres, hospitals, schools, railroads and airports. 


Kohler Electric Plants range in size from 350 watts to 10 KW. Also 
32 and 110 volt battery charging models. An experienced field rep- 
resentative will gladly help you select the most practical unit for 
your needs— either for stand-by protection or sole supply for 
farms, country homes, portable power for trucks, trailers, or ma- 
rine and other mobile or stationary uses. 


Send for illustrated folder C-1 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin « Established 1873. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES * HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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all made with the new LongLac 

sulphate fibers, these papers look whiter, 
feel smoother, are stronger, 

and give you finer printing at lower 


relative cost than ever before! 


Dok now 




















LEVELCOAT PAPERS 


Like a new father, we’re mighty proud to announce 
our new babies...a balanced line of four great new 


papers, with a choice of weights in each grade! 


You'll be excited, too, when you see their remark- 
able printability, made possible by Kimberly-Clark’s 
development of the new LongLac fibers. These longer, 
stronger fibers provide an exceptionally firm, cohesive 
base sheet with maximum binding qualities and better 
foldability. This has led to an improved coating for- 
mulation which gives these new Levelcoat papers a uni- 


form, mirror-smooth surface never before achieved. 


With ink trapped and anchored uniformly, each 
halftone dot prints to its precise tone value. With 
uniform pick resistance developed across the entire 
sheet, solids print clearly, smoothly. And with each 
new Levelcoat paper, brilliant colors are reproduced 
at maximum tonal density with a minimum of ink. 

That’s printability at its best ...and that’s why 


new 1950 Levelcoat is your best buy in paper today! 








"=the highest achievement of 77 years of fine papermaking. New Hifect 


has the appearance and printability you expect of higher-priced enamels. 
You'll find permanence, folding endurance and dimensional stability 
make Hifect the ideal choice for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 





—a deluxe paper designed to fill a long-felt need in offset printing. 
Now it’s no longer necessary to pay for costlier enamel offset to 
achieve the finest offset printing. New Lithofect combines a moisture- 
resistant coating to eliminate surface pick, with a strong base sheet, 
Renders rich, solid blacks and glossy colors without loss of density. 





—improved with the addition of LongLac sulphate fibers to make this 
quality sheet more popular than ever. Now it’s whiter—it’s smoother— 
and folds even better than before. Faster setting time and greater all- 
round press dependability make Trufect a finer, bigger value for 1950. 





—the Levelcoat economy sheet designed for volume printing, now 
prints far better with less ink—combines faster setting time with 
smoother performance on the press. LongLac fibers give new Multifect 
added strength, better foldability and ream-on-ream uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION ¢ NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


valid tn printed aduelising 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














Ups and Downs: Cover-up gowns have 
more appeal than revealing ones, sultry 
actress LauREN (Basy) BAca.t believes: 
“You don’t have to be uncovered to be 
sexy. Showing your legs or your bosom 
isn’t necessarily sexy. It’s a fallacy to think 
just because you're wearing a low-cut 
gown ... that you look sexy. Sex should 
be subtly suggested. You do it with a look, 
or an expression, or with your voice.” 
On the other hand, two fashionable 
women came out in favor of plunging 
necklines. Princess MARGARET had a new 
Dior gown cut so low that Queen Eliza- 
beth hustled her to the family dressmaker 
to have the neckline lifted. In New York 
Mrs. ALBEN BarkLey, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s bride, attended the Metropolitan 
Opera in a strapless black dress that kept 
onlookers onlooking. 


Lively Arts: Pulitzer Prize-winner Ros- 
ERT E. SHERWOOD, playwright, biogra- 
pher, and historian, who can, when called 
upon, do a song-and-dance version of 
“When the Red, Red Robin Comes Bob, 
Bob, Bobbin’ Along,” entered a new field 
—art, “because you've got to try every- 
thing once.” His first oil, “Lion Couchant 
and Worried,” brought $600 at an art 
show for charity, The purchaser: Mrs. 
Sherwood. “She stood over me and told 
me what colors to use,” Sherwood said. 
“If it’s nothing else, it’s lurid.” 


Contretemps: A_ statue of BriGHAM 
Younc, Mormon leader, carved of Carrara 
marble by his descendant Manonrat 
Younc, is ready for placement in the 


Capitol in Washington. But Young and a 
Utah State committee have clashed on 
where it should be placed. Mrs. C. L. 
Jack of the state group wants the statue 
in the main rotunda. Young wants it in an 
alcove “because the light is better.” Ac- 





Acme 
Margaret likes décolletage ... 
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Lauren Bacall likes cover-up 


tually the only spot available in the ro- 
tunda is near the sign “Ladies” pointing 
into the ladies’ room. In view of Brigham 
Young's many wives, the sculptor thinks 
the rotunda location would cause snickers 
and unfortunate photographs. 


Crack Shot: Vacationing at his home 
in Havana, Ill., Senate Majority Leader 
Scorr Lucas went duck hunting and 
brought down three mallards with one 
shot. Lucas said he had “seven witnesses 
of irreproachable integrity” to confirm his 
story. The eight-man party got the limit 
of 32 ducks in 32 minutes, 


Nash Lash: On the eleventh day of the 
“worst smog attack” Los Angeles has vet 
suffered, the poet OGDEN Nasu arrived to 
make a speech. He promptly dictated a 
verse to reporters: 

I do not love Louse Angeles. 

I came here all agog, 

To find myself a lone DP 

Invisible in smog. 


Traveler's Aide: So much criticism 
had been leveled at REatHEL OpuM, sec- 
retary to Mrs. Truman, because she con- 
tinued getting $5,733 a year on the public 
payroll while traveling as Margaret Tru- 
man’s “chaperone,” that Miss Odum ap- 
peared at a White House press conference 
to set the record straight. “I’m doing the 
same . . . work I always did,” she ex- 
plained. “Mrs. Truman sends me mail 
pouches with notes on the letters, and I’m 
still supervising my staff . . . Margaret 
gets lots of mail.” 


Homesick Brass: Rep. A. L. MILLER 
of Nebraska, who recently dropped in on 
Gen. Doucitas MacArrtuur in Tokyo, re- 
ported that the general was homesick and 
would return to the States as soon as the 
Japanese peace treaty was signed, “I want 
to get out of my glass bowl,” MacArthur 
told Miller and added that he could 
hardly wait “to get back and roast a hot 
dog and drink some soda pop.” 


Untimely Obit: [n Pittsburgh, commen- 
tator Pau Lonc was describing the coal- 
strike picture on his radio broadcast. 
“John L. Lewis just shot Santa Claus,” he 
announced. Youngsters were struck numb 
by the news. Many of them, sobbing, 
called newspaper offices to find out when 
and where the dire event took place. 


Significant Service: CHARLES A. Linp- 
BERGH was named winner of the 1949 
Wright Brothers Memorial Trophy for 
“significant public service” in aviation 
(Newsweek, Dec. 5). The award will be 
made in Washington Dec. 17. 


Kitehen Comment: Republican Gov. 
ARTHUR LANGLIE of Washington reached 
the high point in his luncheon speech at 
a hotel in Olympia, when a woman in the 
adjoining kitchen shouted angrily: “Oh, 
shut up!” Langlie joined in the laughter, 
remarking: “There is either a Democrat 
in the house or a fight in the galley.” 


Taxes: Although his salary for 1948 was 
published at $975,000, movie magnate 
Cuar_es P. Sxouras, highest-paid Amer- 
ican executive, said that “when the gov- 
ernment has taken its part I get only a 


little less than $100,000 a year . . . I was 


glad to pay that much in taxes because 
the government paid out billions of dol- 
lars in aid co destitute peoples in Europe.” 





Keystone 


..- 80 does Mrs, Alben Barkley 
GO Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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Dldsmohile Rockets Ahead 





Look ahead to a great new fleet of Futuramic Oldsmobiles 


for °50. Expect the spirited surge of high-compression 
“Rocket” power, the whispering voice of “Rocket” pace. 
Count on an exciting new development in automatic driv- 
ing... a brilliant new partner of “Rocket” performance. 
Get ready for breath-taking new Futuramic styling ... a 
unique look of luxury and fleetness. Watch for three com- 
plete series of great cars . . . the finest ever to bear the 
Oldsmobile name. Look ahead to all these big advance- 


ments... they’re coming soon to your Oldsmobile dealer’s! 
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GM dealers and their staffs keep up to 
date with the newest in motoring, for example 
by attending classes at the General Motors 
Institute and field schools where they learn 
about cars inside ard out. 
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GM parts plants keep GM dealers well supplied with 


parts for cars that go back 10 years and more. GM dealers have modern equipment such as this 


motor tune-up instrument to test your car and help keep 


guile" it in tiptop shape. 






Key to a lasting friendship 





More than 18,000 dealers handle General Motors cars and trucks 
throughout the United States. 


They are good responsible citizens of their communities. They make the 
selling and servicing of automobiles their life’s work. 


Available to the mechanics who work for them are factory advice, the latest in 
shop equipment and tools, and GM-engineered parts. The service they get 
from General Motors helps them give better service to you. 


It all adds up to friendly, helpful business relationships that add contentment 
to your drivjng. Which is another reason why 
the key to a GM car is your key to greater value. 





“‘MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


| A SENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET +* PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER *« GMC TRUCK & COACH 


HEAR HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 











CARGO: Big Business for 


Little Businessmen | 


vo Mobilgas dealer has a stake 















YOUR NATION 


depends on strong 
industries... 


YOUR INDUSTRIES 


are only as strong as 
. your Companies 


YOUR COMPANIES 


are only as strong as 
their ability to give you 


Your Biggest 





Money’s-Worth! 







in this tanker—and in a// facili- 
ties we own or charter. So do 46,400 
dealers and jobbers like him! 

For fine quality product, efficiently 
supplied, competitive in price, is the 
very life-blood of “‘little’’ business, any 
business. 

Here, in effect, our tanker is a 
cost-cutting tool for “‘little busi- 
ness’ — helping to keep gas and oil 
prices down, business volume up. 











SOCONY-VACUUM 





The same thing is true of Socony- 
Vacuum’s modern laboratories 
—the advanced refining methods 
and equipment with which we 
work to produce the most product 
of highest quality at /owest cost. 

In short, your Mobilgas dealer— 
an independent local businessman 
—can offer the quality, price and 
other benefits you want—because 
of the efficient, integrated structure 
that supplies him, 


Knows... 





Grows! 
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The Sign the Nation 


Builds as the Nation 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Lobotomy Disappointment 


How valuable is the frontal lobotomy 
in the treatment of insanity? 

Since 1936, when Drs. Antonio Moniz 
and Almeida Lima of Lisbon first tried 
this operation on a psychotic patient, 
more than 2,000 lobotomies have been 
performed in the United States. In it the 
frontal-lobe areas of the brain, the seat of 
apprehension, are disconnected from the 
rest of the brain centers. Almost instantly 
the patient’s agonizing anxiety is relieved. 

In the United States, Drs. J. W. Watts 
and Walter Freeman of Washington, 
D.C., were the first to try this drastic 
treatment, but always as a last resort. 
Many American neuropsychiatrists have 
agreed with Watts and Freeman that re- 
sults are good enough to warrant the use 
of frontal lobotomy on a large scale for 
the relief of serious and chronic mental 
disease. Others have expressed distrust 
of such radical psychosurgery. 
~ On Nov. 17 the Washington, D. C., 
Psychiatric Society met to discuss the 
use of frontal lobotomy in insanity. The 
meeting ended with severe criticism of 
the treatment. 

, Cutting Out Cares: Addressing the 
group, Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, director 
of the New York State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute of Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, leveled these sharp complaints: 
> Lobotomy is now being used much too 
indiscriminately. “Some doctors have 
shown an utter lack of respect for the 
human brain . . . There are probably a 
great many failures that aren't ever re- 
ported. Some patients in early stages of 
mental illness receive it before they are 
given a chance to recover by other less 
radical means.” 
> All too often, surgeons operate on a 
patient without so much as a preliminary 
psychiatric examination. “There is little 
relation between the type of mental ill- 
ness and the kind of operation he gets.” 
> There is not enough follow-up evidence 
to support pro-lobotomy claims. “The in- 
formation supporting psychosurgery sim- 
ply is not available.” 

Dr. Lewis conceded that lobotomy 
might have value in advanced schizo- 
phrenia where everything else has failed. 
The operation eases pain and anxiety and 
quiets highly assaultive patients. “But,” 
he added, “is the quieting of the patient a 
cure? Is this for the best? Perhaps all 
it accomplishes is to make things more 
convenient for the people who have to 
nurse him.” 

All the major lobotomies produce some 
personality damage, Lewis observed. 
“The patients become rather childlike . . . 
They act like they have been hit on the 
head with a club and are as dull as 
blazes . . . It does disturb me that so 
many lobotomies are given without any 
psychiatric control . . . and it does dis- 
turb me to see the number of zombies 


Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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International 


Dr. Lewis assailed lobotomies 


that these operations turn out. I would 
guess that lobotomies going on all over 
the world have caused more mental in- 
valids than they've cured . . . I think it 
should be stopped before we dement too 
large a segment of the population.” 

When Dr. James Watts, famous lobot- 
omy associate of Dr. Walter Freeman, 
rose to defend the operation, he met with 
opposition from several psychiatrists. 
Among the leaders was Dr. Winfred 
Overholser, superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., who 
said: “We have done less than 100 lobot- 
omies in six years . . . These patients have 
not been completely restored and some 
of their families are extremely 
disappointed. I am sorry to 
say that even when they are 
improved, they are still noth- 
ing to brag about. We are not 
enthusiastic.” 

Dr. Harvey Tompkins, chief 
of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Psychiatric Division, re- 
ported that in two and a half 
years some 1,200 lobotomies 
had been performed in his 
division. “We can’t report 
very much on one side or the 
other,” he concluded. 

But the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is not letting the lobot- 
omy question rest. This week 
the VA announced that it 
would start an intensive two- 
to three-year research project 
to find answers to (1) exactly 
what changes result from the 
operation; (2) which types 
of surgery should be used on 
which patients; and (3) how 
the patient compares after 
surgery with what he was just 
before it, and with what he 
was like before he became 
mentally ill. 
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Atomic Eye In jury 


Last December when the news leaked 
out that five physicists had suffered se- 
vere eye injury from their atomic work, it 
was feared that some might lose their 
sight (NEwsweEEkk, Jan. 3). 

These men, all young scientists whose 
eyes had been exposed to neutron rays 
during wartime atomic research, had de- 
veloped cataracts. With the backing of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, a group 
called the Committee of Radiation Cat- 
aracts immediately set to work to locate 
other possible victims and to try to cor- 
rect the eye damage. 

This week the committee chairman, 
Dr. Philip H. Abelson of the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D.C., made a 
hopeful report. In a survey of some 600 
scientists who might have been exposed 
to harm, six more were found with cata- 
racts, bringing the total to eleven physi- 
cists with an average age of 31. Two had 
recently undergone successful operations 
to remove the cataracts from one eye. 
The affected lenses were taken out and 
suitable glasses were prescribed. They 
will have a similar operation on the other 
eye soon. 

Six of the eleven victims have mildly 
impaired eyesight which is not expected 
to grow worse. The last three have cata- 
racts still in the growing stage. (It may 
take a year for the first signs of a cataract 
to appear and another three for it. to 
reach full size.) The young physicists 
will be examined each year, and a close 
watch will be kept for other victims. 

“Things are much brighter than we 
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International 


Help tor Prematures: Mrs. Joanne Kon- 
tos and her premature triplets celebrate 
the first anniversary of New York City’s 
“preemie” ambulance service. In one year 
545 hasty babies 


home to hospital in cars like this model. 


have traveled from 
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Lots of gay parties, rich foods and sparkling __ nesia before retiring. One of the fastest, most 
liquids help make the Yuletide season happy. effective stomach acid neutralizers known, 
But too much of them also causes acid indi- Phillips’ relieves acidity so quickly that 
gestion, which can rob you of sleep. So you're soon sleeping like a baby .. . thor- 
when necessary, take Phillips’ Milk of Mag- oughly, restfully—all night long. 


Formula tor morning brighiiness 


MN your HAPPY, NEW YEAR 
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Acid indigestion and constipation frequently come together. And 
because Double-Action Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is an excellent 
laxative as well as a marvelous antacid, it helps you awaken in the 
morning to gentle, effective constipation relief... feeling bright 
and refreshed—eager for the day, the wonderful New Year, ahead. 
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thought a year ago,” Dr. Abelson com- 
mented. “Last year there was some ques- 
tion as to whether the lens-removal oper- 
ation would work on a young person. 
Now we know it will.” 

Wartime Rush: The eleven physi- 
cists suffered their eye damage during 
rush wartime research under lax safety 
conditions. 

Then it was thought that neutrons 
would do only five times the damage of 
X-rays. Now it is known that they are 
eight to 40 times as dangerous. Detailed 
precautions have been issued by the AEC 
to all high-voltage laboratories, and Dr. 
Abelson’s committee is sending a physi- 
cist to visit them. 

At the same time the National Re- 
search Council has approved five research 
projects to .investigate through what 
process neutrons are able to damage the 
eyes. 


On Shoes 


Grandfather's new shoes _ always 
squeaked. So did his old shoes that had 
been wet and then dried out. Neverthe- 
less, his squeaky boots were not nearly so 
likely to cause skin disease as are the si- 
lent shoes of today. 

It was not until 1910 when shoe ce- 
ments came into use that the embarrassing 
squeak was quieted. After that a succes- 
sion of adhesives, solvents, and coated 
and impregnated fabrics and papers were 
introduced by shoe manufacturers. 

Many of these materials have caused 
painful and acute foot dermatitis, Drs. 
L. Edward Gaul and G, B. Underwood 
of Evansville, Ind., reported last week in 
the Archives of Dermatology and Syphi- 
lology. “Modern footwear has become a 
chemical labyrinth, containing not a few 
hundred chemicals but thousands.” 

The reason for the high incidence of 
dermatitis related to footwear is made 
plain by a study of data on patch testing 
with different brands of shoe polish, ad- 
hesives, and materials used in the fabri- 
cation of shoes ranging from infants’ san- 
dals to women’s sport shoes and men’s 
loafers. Women’s shoes, dictated by 
changing styles, colors, and materials, 
seem to offer the greatest range of ex- 
posure to irritation. This was intensified 
by the fashion of not wearing stockings. 

To provide Americans with safe foot- 
wear, the doctors recommended the es- 
tablishment of a Council on Dermatologic 
Hygiene and Therapeutics. “The urgent 
duty of this council would be an appraisal 
of the hygienic needs of the foot and 
evaluation of materials used in the man- 
ufacture of footwear with reference to 
their irritating properties.” 

Footwear meeting the hygienic require- 
ments and made from safe materials 
would then carry the seal of the council, 
so that the public would be able to buy 
shoes without fear of dermatitis. 


Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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Meet 2 few owners of 


the STEEL INDUSTRY 


A half million people like these own the 247 companies that make up the steel industry 











in America. Their savings helped provide jobs for the more than one-half million 
steelworkers. On the average each stockholder owns fewer than 75 shares. Many 


of them own fewer than 10 shares. Read how these steel stockholders have faith in 





the future of the steel industry and of our American system. 


FRED E. JANSEN, insurance salesman of Free- 
port, Long Island, N. Y. declares . . . “Steel is 
essential business. It is the very foundation of 
our country.” 





BERTHA H. SCHEFFLER, 
Rutland, Vermont, for- 
mer Ist Lt., W.A.C, 
says... ‘‘While in Serv- 
ice I invested in steel 









CHARLES P. OLIVIER, 


Upper Darby, Pa., stocks. This enabled me 
a Professor, feels that to open up my own 
- .. I own stock in Women's Exchange 
| one of America’s steel Shop.” 
companies and my in- ° 
1 vestment should be 
protected, as I worked 
a hard to make this 
y money. 
f 
€ GEORGE W. HAGEDORN, 1506 
g Grand Ave., Asbury Park, New 
|- Jersey, who is retired, states . 
“Cast your bread upon the sea of 
“ steel and it comes back.” 
l- 
's 
y ARTHUR A. CARR, Ticonderoga, 
S, N. Y., farmer, says... “I own 
c- steel stock and this means that 
d my small savings from agriculture 
are used as capital in another in- 
S. dustry basic to our economy.” 
t- 
5- WALTER F. AUCH, civil 
ic ore aay of — he Steel company stockholders have had steady Today, with less than 7 per cent of the world’s 
US 2s e r vie 2 
it means aiding a basic in- returns in the past few years. But dividends population, our country has 53 per cent of 
al dustry, advancing the wel- have not been large because of the need to _ the world’s steel producing capacity. Stock- 
d fare and progress of our . ‘ thei d 
country.” use earnings for new plants and improve- holders have helped create this industry an 
cS ments. Expansion in the industry has kept __ this is the way in which our American system 
ie) ° 
pace with the growth of the country. works for the benefit of all. 
e- 
Is 





ry AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE Steel works for EVERYONE 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 




















Psyched Songs 


“A song is a beautiful emotional dream 

. a crystallization of national emotion- 
al needs.” 

So, last week, said Dr. Nandor Fodor. 
A doctor by virtue of a law degree from 
the Royal University of Science in Buda- 
pest, Dr. Fodor is a profitably practicing 
“lay analyst” by virtue of his own psycho- 
analysis and his study of psychoanalyti- 
cal treatises. 

Dr. Fodor was now out to track down 
just what basic desires song writers have 
expressed in compositions ranging from 
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pretty much limited to such old Hun- 
garian imports as “Gloomy Sunday.” 
“The singer,” he said, “is making a terri- 
ble mistake. She wants a sugar daddy, 
not a daddy. The tragedy is that she’s 
trying to find him in a daddy. This is 
what we call a father fixation . . . a source 
of a great deal of unhappiness in later 
married life.” 

The old number about the fellow who 
wants a paper doll to call his own almost 
threw him. “A song one could almost 
write a volume about” was what he called 
it. Its lyrics could have a Freudian basis, 
he thought, where “the doll must be the 
mother and the guys with the flirty, flirty 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Dr. Fodor analyzes the reasons behind the rhymes 


“Mule Train” to “Daisy Bell” (“Bicycle 
Built for Two”). His employer: WNEW, 
the jazzy New York station that will try 
almost anything for laughs or listeners 
but which has made its mint out of disk 
jockeying. His  thirteen-week _ series, 
Rhyme and Reason (Monday, 10-10:15 
p.m. EST), was WNEW’s way of stretch- 
ing itself out on the psychoanalytical 
couch. In his first two sessions the doctor 
found he had quite a patient. 

Right off the bat, Dr. Fodor played “I 
Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now.” He 
analyzed the song this way: “It probably 
airs the emotional distress of somebody 
who may not be equipped to love .. . 
This singer is really in love with himself 
and not with the lady of his love .. . He 
wallows in self-pity too much.” 

“Oh, Daddy,” the song about the 
young lady who wants a diamond ring, 
champagne, caviar, bracelets, and every- 
thing, was just as upsetting to Dr. Fodor, 
whose familiarity with popular songs is 
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eyes would be the father.” On second 
thought, he decided fhat “a simple 
psychic infantilism” was sufficient de- 
scription. 

This week, with eleven shows to go, 
WNEW’s program director, Ted Cott, 
was as happy as a lyricist with five un- 
psyched songs on the Hit Parade. “Why, 
do you know,” he said, “already every- 
body at the station is going around ana- 
lyzing every song they hear.” 


‘Old Disaster Man’ 


To the surprise of almost nobody at 
NBC, Morgan Beatty just happened to 
be in Dallas last week when the Ameri- 
can Airlines DC-6 crashed at Love Field 
(see page 23). There on a routine trip 
for his News of the World program (NBC, 
Monday-Friday, 7:15-7:30 p.m. EST and 
11:15-11:30 p.m. EST), Beatty was 
routed out of bed to put the story on the 
network. A newspaperman for some 25 


years and a newscaster since 1941, 
Beatty has had the good—or bad—fortune 
to be on the spot at more than his share 
of catastrophes. 

As a reporter on assignment, he cov- 
ered the Heber Springs, Ark., tornado 
(in 1926) and two Southern hurricanes 
(in 1928 and 1947). “I got to be such 
an old disaster man,” Beatty says, “that 
I could almost anticipate developments.” 

Floods have accounted for two more 
tragedies which Beatty has reported on 
the spot: the Mississippi flood of 1927 
and the New York State inundation in 
1935. It was another personal encounter, 
however, that proved the most exciting 
of his career and won him a Headliners’ 
Medal for 1947. Beatty was in New York 
when the nitrate-laden freighter Grand- 
camp exploded in Texas City, Texas, but 
he hopped the first plane south to get the 
story of the explosion’s aftermath. As he 
flew over the scene in an Army inspection 
plane, however, another, equally destruc- 
tive blast took place right under his nose. 

Last week, after the Dallas crash, 
Beatty stopped in Houston, Texas, be- 
fore returning to New York. It seemed a 
highly appropriate coincidence that on 
the day he got to Houston the city opened 
the country’s first “disaster area”—9 acres 
of land set up for quick medical care, 
housing, and feeding in the event of sud- 
den destruction—destruction that very 
well might be covered by Morgan Beatty. 


Preview 


For the week of Dec. 8-14. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Someone You Know (ABC, Thursday, 
10:30-11 p.m.). Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Dr. Benjamin Mays, president of 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, discuss race 
prejudice. 

Meet the Press (Mutual, Friday, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Guest: Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
former editor of the American Medical 
Association Journal. 

Metropolitan Opera. (ABC, Saturday, 
2-5:15 p.m.). “Manon Lescaut.” 

NBC Theater (NBC, Sunday, 2-3 p.m.). 
An adaptation of Thomas Wolfe’s novel, 
“You Can’t Go Home Again.” 


Television 


United Nations Sessions (CBS, Mon- 
day through Friday, 11 a.m.-1 p.m., 3-4 
p.m.). 

UN Declaration on Human Rights 
(NBC, Saturday, 5:15-7:30 p.m.). First 
anniversary. Mrs. Roosevelt, Carlos P. 
Romulo, Trygve Lie, and David Sarnoff. 
The Boston Symphony (Leonard Bern- 
stein conducting), Yehudi Menuhin, and 
the Collegiate Chorale. 

Studio One (CBS, Monday, 10-11 
p-m.). Mary Sinclair and John: Baragrey 
in “Jane Eyre.” 


Newsweek 


























Silver Lining 


When a New-York-to-Mexico American 
Airlines plane ripped into a Texas hangar 
last week, killing 28 persons, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor tucked the news 
away at the bottom of page 2. The Moni- 
tor, which shuns disease and death and 
prefers to print more “hopeful” tidings, 
headlined it: 45-MONTH SAFETY RECORD 
ENDED BY DALLAS AIR CRASH. The acci- 
dent had spoiled “the best safety record 
ever established by commercial airlines,” 
it reported. 

Five paragraphs and 175 words later, 
The Monitor finally indicated discreetly 
that somebody had been hurt. “Eighteen 
persons,” it said, “of a total of 46 aboard 
survived.” 


Heritage Disinherited 


At its birth last January, Nation’s Herit- 
age probably was the weightiest and 
costliest (6 pounds, $30 a copy) baby 
ever conceived in magazine making. It 
never learned to walk. Although the big 
and beautiful bimonthly needed 5,000 
customers to break even, it sold less than 
3,000. Last week Publisher Malcolm 
Forbes, third son of the Forbes publish- 
ing house, decided to drop the whole 
thing. Heritage’s December issue, its 
sixth, would be the last. 


Stirrup Strips 


Many Americans hadn’t seen a rootin’, 
shootin’ Western ripsnorter since they 
were kids and took apples to the Saturday 
matinee so they could stay to see the 
picture twice. This week, if they read the 
comics, they could scarcely miss seeing 
one. Amid hoof thunder and the bark of 
Colts, two new horse-opera strips—“Tex 
Austin” and “Casey Ruggles”—had roared 
onto 100 funnies pages within eight 
months. Two more were stampeding in. 

Probably the slickest of the pack, 
“Ruggles” was the strip child of a car- 
tooning California radio man named 
Warren Tufts, 25. Its period: the ’49 gold 
rush. But “Hopalong Cassidy” (whose 
hero bears a reasonable resemblance to 
the actor Bill Boyd, who owns the strip) 
would still make the biggest splash, Al- 
ready The New York Daily News and 
51 other papers had signed for it (to 
begin Jan. 4). It was the first comic 
since “Mutt and Jeff’ (1931) that The 
News had taken from outside its own 
syndicate fold. 

Last week Hearst’s King Features Syn- 
dicate, never one to let a likely band- 
wagon brush past, shouted that it, too, 
had a cowboy star in the saddle and 
ready to ride: “Roy Rogers, King of the 
Cowboys.” And such longtime favorites 
as “Red Ryder” and “The Lone Ranger” 
still galloped the ranges. 
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Whether television’s glut of warmed- 
over Western movies had whipped up 
the woolly West appetites of funnies fans 
or whether readers were merely tiring 
of the same old stories, comic-strippers 
were not sure. All they knew was that 
editors seemed to want them, and they 
certainly were willing to grind them out. 


Birth of a Riot? 


What the local daily, the little Evening 
Star, had to say last Aug. 23 set many a 
tongue wagging in Peekskill, N. Y. It re- 
ported that pro-Red supporters of the 
baritone Paul Robeson had taken over the 
nearby Lakeland Acres picnic ground for 
a benefit concert. “The time,” the paper 
commented, “for tolerant silence that sig- 
nifies approval is running out. Peekskill 
wants no rallies that support iron cur- 
tains, concentration camps, blockades, 
and NKVD’s.” 

That same day The Star (circulation, 
6,000) printed a letter from Vincent 
Boyle, an American Legion post com- 
mander. “Quite a few years ago,” he 
wrote of the concert, “a similar organiza- 
tion, the Ku Klux Klan, appeared [near- 
by] and received their just reward. Need- 
less to say they have never returned. I 


am not intimating violence in this case, 
but I believe that we should give this 
matter serious consideration and _ strive 
to find a remedy. . .” 

Tension hung over Peekskill like the 
summer sun. By the time the concert- 
goers began to drive into the leafy, lonely 
glen where Robeson was to sing, their 
way was blocked by a milling, surly mob, 
led by ex-Gl’s. A riot boiled up (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 5). One person was stabbed; 
eight others were battered. When the 
singer defiantly returned to sing the next 
Sunday, tempers flared anew. The Star 
nervously urged veterans to demonstrate 
elsewhere. But despite an army of police, 
cars were stoned and overturned. The 
toll: more than 100 hurt. 

Autepsy: This week the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which opposes 
Communism but angrily defends any- 
one’s right to speak up, unwrapped a 
bulky and blistering report on its autopsy 
on “the Peekskill riots.” As the sire of the 
violence it bluntly named The Evening 
Star. Except for the paper’s “provocation,” 
chiefly its Aug. 23 editorial, “the explo- 
sion would not have occurred,” the ACLU 
declared. 

Even after the first bloody clash, ac- 
cording ‘to the report, the paper “prac- 
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... but on the funnies page Hopalong and Roy were saddled for action 
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Fast Freight No. 19 
Rolling through Southern Minnesota 


Fast Freight Service 


for the Midwest and for Connecting Roads is the 
specialty of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 

Goal of the M. & St. L., an efficient freight carrier 
with modern cars and Diesel locomotives rolling on 
heavy-duty tracks, is constant improvement of that 

service. 

Leader of the M. & St. L fleet of trains is the 
Daily Through Freight between Minneapolis, 
headquarters of the road, and Peoria, its eastern 

terminus. No. 19, westbound, and No. 20, 

eastbound, make the 476-mile run in 17 hours 

and 55 minutes. The schedule includes four 
stops, totaling an hour, at Albert Lea, 
Marshalltown, Oskaloosa and Monmouth. 
This “hot shot,” powered by a big three-unit 
Diesel, speeds freight through the famed 
Peoria Gateway 
Routings via the M. & St. L. save hours and 
even days on transcontinental traffic and on 
shipments, both east and west, between 
the Twin Cities territory and points 
throughout the East and South. 


“The Minneapolis & St. Louis Rackuay 


Trattic Offices in 36 Key Cities 
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ticed an unusual form of blanket cen- 
sorship. It retused to publish an adver- 
tisement submitted by a private citizen 
which read ‘Peekskill Riot Reviewed by 
CBS’ (the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem) unless the wording were changed 
to ‘Robeson Demonstration Reviewed by 
CBS’. Such pressures were intended to 
deny—and succeeded in denying—free- 
dom of the press in exactly the same way 
that freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly had been denied. 

“On Aug. 30, The Peekskill Star pub- 
lished letters protesting the violence and 
the denial of civil liberties. On the fol- 
lowing day, boxed in the upper right- 
hand corner of the front page, it also 
published the significant comment: ‘It is 
interesting to note the devious ways the 
pinks in the area are revealing them- 
selves’.” 

Later, some residents opposing The 
Star's stand boycotted it. Yet many ad- 
vertisers boycotted, and forced out of 
business, the weekly Peekskill Shopper 
which had opposed the rioting. 

“The local press,” the Civil Liberties 
Union said, “bears the main responsibility 
for inflaming, possibly through sheer ir- 
responsibility, Peekskill residents to a 
mood of violence.” The mood fed on 
“local resentment against the increasing 
influx of Jewish summer residents from 
New York.” 

Donald Ikeler, Star general manager, 
scoffed: “This is the old Commie view- 
point and not that of our people. We 
urged no demonstrations at the scene of 
the concert and, anyway, you have to use 
a lot of imagination to see anything in- 
flammatory in that original editorial.” 
Those who boycotted his paper, Ikeler 
said, were simply “a group of the sum- 
mer people.” 


Pegler’s Week 


A week without a controversy involv- 
ing the columnist Westbrook Pegler 
would be somewhat like a year without 
a summer. Last week he had hot water 
aplenty: 
> He was the target of a $500,000 libel 
suit slammed down by his fellow col- 
umnist Drew Pearson, angered by col- 
umns about his own comment on the late 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal 
(NEwsweEEK, June 6 and June 20). 
> He rapped the knuckles of those who 
had favorably reviewed Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s most recent volume of her autobi- 
ography, and incidentally implied that 
her late husband had at least once gotten 
off the marital rails. 
> He denounced, in a hair-raising col- 
umn, Quentin Reynolds. In a New York 
Herald Tribune review of the book “Hey- 
wood Broun,” Reynolds had inferred that 
a Pegler column on the stricken Broun 
had sapped his will to live. Reynolds said 
he would sue Pegler for libel. 


Newsweek 
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* VICTIMS OF HOLLYWOOD 
“How old is your son, Madam?” 
“He's eight.” 
“Then you must come tomorrow. Today 
is visiting day for children in their teens.” 
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“Since he wants to be a judge, my 





son Sam is keeping up with his law 
studies this summer. 
taken part in four lynchings.” 
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THE TOO EAGER MAJORITY 
“Gentlemen, what's the matter with you? 
Put your hands down! Mr. Austin is only 
smoothing his hair!” 
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POTATOES—AMERICAN STYLE 
“When you're done, mister, are you going 
to boil the water?” 








AT JOHN BULL'S BEDSIDE [1940] 


“He has to live! He owes me so much!” 


Red’s-Eye View: This week there came a sharp 
look at Russian home-front propaganda. From Mos- 
cow’s satirical thrice monthly Krokodil, a Columbia 
professor, William Nelson, gleaned a .bookful of 
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(In the United States, a million tons of po- 


tatoes were destroyed in order to raise prices.) 


anti-U. 8. cartoons. Some sketches are pure venom, 
But most are sure to be much funnier to Ameri- 
cans than to the Russians, (OUT OF THE CROCODILE’S 
Moutn. 116 pages. Public Affairs Press, $2.50.) 
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Pharmacy Owner In Baltimore, Md. | 


“T’ve always been well pleased with the 
performance of Frigidaire products,” savs 
5S. Winn, owner of Winn’s Pharmacy, 2510 
Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. “That's 
why I bought a new Frigidaire Meter-Miser 
when I replaced my old ice soda fountain 
with a modern refrigerated fixture. My new 
Meter-Miser is quiet, compact, and de- 


E. 


Purchases New Compressor 


— Chooses Frigidaire 


pendable.” 





Meter-Miser Compressor 


Sale and installation of the Meter-Miser 
were handled by The Public Service Co., 
Baltimore. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
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For real comfort 


“Leennox 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Radio in every room 
Noiseproofed throughout 
Finest foods 


Garage facilities 


Rates from 


Teletype: 
$3.50 
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Robot Psychoanalyst 


It is a psychological axiom that a single 
ten-minute psychiatric consultation won’t 
cure a neurotic person. Even when, as 
sometimes happens, the doctor almost 
immediately hits upon the right diagno- 
sis, it usually takes months of discussions 
to make the patient fully aware of the 
cause of his troubles. 

In his new book, “Giant Brains, or Ma- 
chines That Think,”* Edmund C. Berke- 
ley envisions a robot that would handle 
the tedious details of psychoanalysis. In 
principle this fantastic machine would 
operate much like the large computers 
which add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide thousarids of numbers per minute. 
But instead of manipulating numbers, 
Berkeley’s brain child would work with 
words and ideas in six different ways: 
> The machine would show sound movies. 
> By means of sound recordings it would 
question the patient elaborately, discuss- 
ing a wide variety of situations, prob- 
lems, and experiences. 
> The patient could respond by punching 
buttons marked “yes,” “no,” “don’t 
know.” “it depends,” “repeat,” or “go 
ahead.” 
> From time to time the physician in 
charge would write out in code a plan of 
operations which the machine would fol- 
low slavishly. 
> The machine’s “brain” would be imag- 
inative enough to choose among several 
different lines of questioning, depending 
upon the patient’s responses. 
> A record of what the machine showed 
and said and how the patient responded 
to such suggestions would be available 
for study by both physician and patient. 

Berkeley emphasizes that 
his robot would not replace 
the skill of the psychoanalyst, 
but it would relieve him of 
considerable drudgery. And 
the machine would probably 
have one distinct advantage 
over a human interrogator. 
The patient would speak 
more freely to an impersonal 
switchboard than to another 
human being. 

A brilliant mathematician 
and an authority on comput- 
ing machines, Berkeley be- 
lieves that in the long run the 
development of robot brains 
will prove about as important 
to human welfare as the tam- 
ing of atomic energy. His is 
the first popular book to ex- 
plain in detail how these ma- 
chines work. (He even tells 
how to build an elementary 





*Grant Brains, OR MACHINES 
Tuat Turk. By Edmund C. Berke- 
ley. 270 pages. John Wiley. $4. 
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ly named “Simple Simon” because the 
only numbers it knows are 0, 1, 2, and 3.) 

On the whole, the book is readable and 
gives a remarkably clear picture of the 
mathematical mind at work—both human 
and mechanical. 


Distance Sprinter 


Last summer most experts were con- 
ceding that the British had left American 
aviation engineers far behind in the race 
for the air transport of the future. The 
British de Havilland Comet, a four-en- 
gine jet job with a 460-mile-an-hour 
cruising speed, 3,600-mile range, and 
35-passenger capacity, had taken to the 
air (NEwsweEEk, Aug. 29). American air- 
lines were set to shop in England for 
their new planes. 

This week, however, the United States 
aircraft industry seemed to have regained 
its lead. The Allison Division of General 
announced the XT40, a new 


which Allison believes will outperform 
any other engine, jet or reciprocating, for 
long hauls at moderately high speed 
(roughly 400 to 450 miles an hour). 
Allison engineers explained that their 
engine starts out like a turbo-jet. Air 
entering at the front is compressed by a 
series of fans and then shunted to a 
combustion chamber where the fuel is 
The resulting hot gas flows ' 
through a turbine which turns the com- 
pressor. In the turbo-jet, the outgoing gas 
is channeled through a nozzle and pushes 
the plane. But in the turbo-prop, most of 
the gas power is used to turn additional 
turbines geared to a propeller. The XT40 
consists of two engines joined to a single 
gearing system. It has two propellers 





Equal power: New XT40 and bulkier jet engine 


(turbine-propeller) engine 


Newsweek, December 12, 1949 
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ARVINOL VINYL RESINS have proved 
M their advantages under severest 
testing conditions. To products such 
as these, they give extra toughness and 
dryness, superior dimensional stability, 
greater flexibility at low temperatures. 
In rigid, semi-rigid and elastomeric 
formulations, Marvinol VR-10 is pay- 
ing manufacturers by increasing prod- 
uct quality and speeding up processing. 

Marvinol processes faster because it 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 2-0-2 
girliners © Advanced military aircraft ¢ Revolutionary 
rockets and missiles @ Electronic fire control systems 

® Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) 
DEVELOPERS OF: Moreng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S, 
Rubber Co.) © Stratovision cerial re-broadcasting 

(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 

© Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U.S. 
Plywood Corp.) « New type hydraulic automotive 
and aircraft brake e Permanent fabric flameproofing. 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, 

build better living in far-reaching fields. 
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How Marwvino€ Vinyl Resin 

improves these products... 
speeds up their production 
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RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND 


offers you shorter pre-mix, open mill 
and Banbury cycles...faster extrusion 
cycles. Marvinol is extruded to make 
tough, chemical and abrasion resistant 
continuous cross-sectional shapes... 
calendered into sheets and free films 
where its tear resistance, flexibility and 
dryness pay big dividends...adaptable 
to rapid cooling methods in injection 
molding...dispersed to make excellent 
film, coatings and slush molded pieces. 
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THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 
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The entire efforts of our modern 
development laboratories are for our 
customers’ benefit. All the formula- 
tion, compounding and processing in- 
formation developed here is at your 
disposal since it is only through you 
that Marvinol-based products reach 
the consumer market. So write for 
the latest technical information today 
to Chemicals Division, Dept: N-12, 
THE GLenn L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 
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which rotate in opposite directions and 
can be operated separately. 

Detailed facts and figures on the XT40 
are not yet available for two reasons. The 
Navy, which is building four of the new 
engines into its Convair XP5Y flying boat, 
is not willing to tell all. And, since the 
engine will not be flown in finished 
form until next month, Allison engineers 
themselves do not know all the an- 
swers. They were able, however, to dis- 
close some of the most important facts 
and conclusions: 
> The engine weighs only about 2,500 
pounds and will deliver at least 5,500 
horsepower. This ratio of more than 2 
horsepower per pound is twice as high as 
the ratio for the best reciprocating en- 
gine. 
> The turbo-prop does not need aviation 
gasoline, It uses either automobile gaso- 
line or kerosene, thus making it unneces- 
sary to supply military bases with two 
types of gasoline. 
> It consumes much less fuel than 
straight jet engines, which are notorious 
gluttons when flown at moderate speeds 
or when required to take off and land fre- 
quently. 
> The engineers who have worked with 
this engine since development started in 
1945 hope that it will also be easier to 
overhaul than a reciprocating engine and 
will require a less complicated instrument 
panel. 
> The sleek lines of the XT40 offer re- 
markably little air resistance. 

If the airlines are interested, Allison is 
confident that assembly-line production 
could be started in a few months. 
> Remarkable though it was, the XT40 
seemed drab in comparison with another 
flying machine launched last week—on 
paper. Speaking at an American Rocket 
Society meeting in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Dr. Hsue- 
Shen Tsien outlined specifications for a 
3,000-mile transcontinental cargo rocket. 
Dr. Tsien, who is Robert H. Goddard, 
professor at the California Institute of 
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12 Minutes 
Enter 
Glide 





Technology, is recognized as one of the 
world’s leading rocket experts. 

The machine he described would 
whoosh across the United States in a 
mere 45 minutes. In less than a minute 
it would burn all its fuel, accelerating to 
9,140 m.p.h. Then on sheer momentum 
it would climb to an altitude of 600 miles. 
From this peak it would arch down to 
within 27 miles of the earth and level 
off into a glide (see diagram). Slowed by 
air resistance, it would land at only 150 
miles an hour. 

Tsien’s rocket would be 78.9 feet long 
and would weigh 96,500 pounds at take- 
off, including 72,400 pounds of liquefied 
gas as fuel (probably hydrogen and 
fluorine). The payload would be roughly 
2 tons, equivalent to that of a twenty- 
passenger plane. 

Most of the scientific research neces- 
sary to build such a rocket has already 
been done, Tsien said. The remaining 
problems are chiefly engineering. Com- 
ing to New York to deliver his speech, 
the rocket expert was in no hurry. He 
made a leisurely three-day trip by train. 


Nose Appeal 


Wayne M. Faunce, vice director of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
wrinkled his nose. He was reading a copy 
of Natural History, the museum’s nature- 
science monthly, and in his opinion it 
stank—quite literally. Something, he de- 
cided, had to be done about the faintly 
nauseous odor of the ink. 

This week subscribers unwrapping their 
December copies of Natural History were 
pleasantly surprised. Their magazines had 
the fragrance of pine woods. The odor 
had been built into the ink by chemists 
of the Sun Chemical Corp.’s Sigmund UII- 
man Division. The cost for “pine-izing” 
40,000 copies ran to only $200, 

One difficult problem was to make the 
smell strong. enough to last but not so 
powerful as to be irritating. This has evi- 
dently been solved, for experimental 
sheets lying on an uncovered desk re- 


r-27 Miles 
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Roller-coaster route of Dr. Tsien’s rocket. Passengers would black out on take-off and over Des Moines 


tained their fragrance for a week. Pages 
in a closed magazine should keep their 
pleasant odor at least until the next issue 
comes out. 


Notes of the Week 


> One of the features at the annual Chem- 
ical Industries Exhibition in New York 
was a gadget for detecting drunkenness. 
A person breathed into a tube; an opera- 
tor manipulated the controls. Eight min- 
utes later a needle on a dial moved to 
“cold sober,” “mildly intoxicated,” or 
“stinko.” The machine was designed by 
a Yale University physiologist, Dr. Leon 
A. Greenberg. He explained that it meas- 
ured the alcohol content of the breath 
and correlated this with blood alcohol, 
the standard test for drunkenness. 

P Russian captains of two American- 
loaned icebreakers which cannot be re- 
turned because they are frozen tight in 
Arctic waters would do well to note a re- 
port by Hugo Larsson of the Swedish De- 
fense Research Institute, He has found a 
way to distinguish ice that has broken and 
refrozen from continuous pack ice, even 
when both are covered with snow. The 
rough edges of jumbled blocks of re- 
frozen ice speckle a ship’s radar screen 
with echoed waves. This type of ice is 
much easier for an icebreaker to plow 
through. 

> Relief was in sight for music lovers who 
have struggled with the mechanically 
complex modern phonograph. John D. 
Reid of the AVCO Manufacturing Corp.’s 
Crosley Division has developed a uni- 
versal phonograph needle which makes it 
unnecessary to change tone arms when 
switching to records of a different speed. 
The secret is a wide-angle tip like a flat- 
tened-out “V,” he revealed in the Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America. No 
matter how wide or narrow a groove in 
a record may be, the sides of the angle 
ride the shoulders of the groove. The 
tip does not touch the bottom of the 
groove. Thus the needle fits all groove 
sizes in current issue. 


Newsweek 














—- TRANSITION — 


Birthday: WINsTON CHURCHILL, war- 
time Prime Minister of Britain, his 75th, 
in London, Nov. 30. Besides cutting a 
carousel-shaped cake, working on _ his 
memoirs, and lunching with the King and 
Queen of Denmark, Churchill was round- 
ly cheered by the House of Commons. 


Divorced: SHIRLEY TEMPLE, 21, from 
actor JoHN Acar, 28, in Hollywood, Dec. 
5. She testified that he dated other girls 
while she was expecting a baby. Miss 
Temple won custody of their 21-month- 
old daughter. 


Ailing: Exhausted from his campaign 
and suffering from “a very definite heart 
strain,” Mayor Witt1am O'Dwyer of 
New York, 59, entered Bellevue Hos- 
pital, Nov. 28 for a complete rest. 


Swern In: In a crowded, flower-filled 
courtroom in Philadelphia, Dec. 1, W1L- 
LIAM H. Hastie, 45, former governor of 
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Hastie: Flowers and a “first” 


the Virgin Islands, was sworn in as Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, first Negro to hold such a post. 


Died: Former Gov. Jutius P. Hert, 73, 
of Wisconsin; from a heart attack after a 
hunting trip near Sullivan, Wis., Nov. 30. 
The German-born Republican politician 
defeated the La Follette dynasty in Wis- 
consin in 1938. 

> Mme. Marta Ouspenskaya, 73, dis- 
tinguished film actress and former mem- 
ber of the Stanislavsky Moscow Art 
Theater Group; in Hollywood, Dec. 3, of 
burns suffered three days before when 
she fell asleep while smoking. 

> Puitip Barry, 53, successful Broadway 
playwright (“The Philadelphia Story,” 
“The*Animal Kingdom”), of a heart at- 
tack; in New York, Dec. 3. 


Suicide: Maj. Gen. Georce F. Moore, 
62, U.S.A. retired, wartime commander of 
Corregidor, shot himself in Hillsborough, 
Calif., Dec. 3. He had been in ill health 
since he was held as a war prisoner. 
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Projector, screen, and slide changer all in one! Enlarges 
miniature color slides nearly five times, gives brilliant 
images even in a fully lighted room. Takes 75 cardboard or 
30 glass slides. Lumenized lens; cooling system. Price, $95. 
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BACKACHE ? | 


It may be due to the way you sit. A 
Do/ More chair correctly fitted, 

and used as directed, often helps 
relieve such discomfort. 









Try a Do/More a few days 
and learn how comfort- 
ably you can sit correctly, 
No cost, no obligation. 
Write for details and Free 
booklet “Physical Fitness.” 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 1211 ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE® Seating Service 
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TAXES: 
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And That’s Where Your Money Goes 


Can we finance a welfare state without 
tumbling into socialism? Are taxes killing 
our economic growth? Government 
spending and taxation have become one 
of the greatest problems of our time. 
Therefore, Newsweek assigned its busi- 
ness editor, John Beckley, to study the 
problem and make a special report. This 
is the first of two appraisals. The second, 
“Are Taxes Killing Economic Growth?”, 
will appear next week. 


Not one American in a hundred real- 
izes that total tax collections now exceed 
the wartime peak. And not one in a 
thousand knows that hidden taxes—in- 
cluded in the price of everything he buys 
—will exceed $700 per family this year. 
In fact, the best-kept secret in the coun- 
try today is the size of the tax load. 

In 1945, when the United States was 
fighting a global war with 11,000,000 
men under arms, Federal, state, and lo- 


Twenty years ago the Federal govern- 
ment had fewer than 600,000 civilian em- 
ployes. Today more than 2,000,000 are 
on the payroll. And to conduct its af- 
fairs the government occupies 340,- 
500,000 square feet of floor space—equal 
to 170 Empire State Buildings 102 stories 
tall. 

Thus Rip would probably conclude 
that the American people had suddenly 
discovered the secret of happiness and 
prosperity in big government, and had 
embraced it wholeheartedly. 

In a sense, they have embraced it. In 
election after election the people have 
endorsed the proponents of big govern- 
ment. But it is also true that big govern- 
ment has crept up on us unaware—like 
too many Martinis. 

To bankers and businessmen, govern- 
ment spending figures conjure up pictures 
of national bankruptcy and the death of 
private enterprise. But the average citi- 


bill—probably big business and people 
with big incomes. The average citizen 
still has no concept of the size of the 
hidden taxes he pays every day of his 
life. 

It is not surprising that we have little 
idea of what government spending is 
actually costing us. Only half of the Fed- 
eral government’s revenues and less than 
10 per cent of state and local receipts 
come from direct taxes on personal in- 
comes. The rest comes mostly from taxes 
on business organizations. And_ these 
taxes, in turn, are passed along to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices. 
As a result, for most people (those with 
incomes of $5,000 or less, which in- 
cludes better than nine out of every 
ten taxpayers) the jyhidden tax burden 
is heavier than the income tax. 

Tax Snowball: Taxes accumulate all 
along the way from raw material to fin- 
ished product on the store shelves. And 
at that point many states and cities add 
a retail sales tax. The Tax Foundation, 
a research organization which studies 
government spending and taxes, has dis- 
covered 150 taxes levied on the manu- 
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Income taxes skim lightly over the lower-income groups and take a heavy bite out of the upper brackets... 


cal governments collected $52,500,000,- 
000 in taxes. This year they are skimming 
off $55,000,000,000—25 per cent of the 
national income, and more than the en- 
tire national income in 1932, 1933, or 
1934. 

To a modern Rip Van Winkle, rousing 
from a twenty-year snooze, the sight of 
the Federa! government alone spending 
$43,500,000,000 a year would be unbe- 
lievable. In 1929 the total U.S. budget 
was about $3,000,000,000. The govern- 
ment spent less than two-thirds of the 
personal income of the residents of Cali- 
fornia. Last year Federal expenditures 
were roughly equal to the entire income 
of all persons west of the Mississippi. 
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zen has no such fears—in fact, the scare 
talk is beginning to sound a bit like an 
old wives’ tale. He has lived with gov- 
ernment deficits long enough to get used 
to them. He has even developed a new 
philosophy to fit the new era. 

Today there is a widespread belief 
that government spending is essential to 
continued prosperity. Furthermore, peo- 
ple are in favor of spending money to 
promote the general welfare. And they 
are supremely confident that the United 
States is rich enough and powerful 
enough to fiance any welfare program it 
sees fit to undertake. 

But the most comforting thing is the 
belief that someone else is footing the 


facture and sale of a woman’s hat, 116 
taxes on a man’s suit of clothes, 151 on 
a loaf of bread, and at least 100 on 
a dozen eggs. 

There are about 11% cents of taxes in 
the cost of a pack of cigarettes, $2.06 
taxes on a $3.75 bottle of whisky, and 
$300 to $500 on a $2,000 car. That is 
one big reason, say auto makers, why a 
$1,000 car today is out of the quéstion. 

This year the average family will pay 
$69 in liquor taxes, $45 on tobacco, and 
$49 in the cost of gasoline. Property 
taxes—some paid directly, others indi- 
rectly in rents and prices—amount to 
$177 per family. Sales taxes will take 
another $48. And corporation income 
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taxes—which the consumer also pays in 
the form of higher prices—will take a 
whopping $317 out of the average fam- 
ily’s purse. 

Some economists do not believe that 
all business taxes, especially the corpora- 
tion income tax, come out of the con- 
sumer’s pocket. But the evidence is im- 
pressive. G. Sidney Houston, Minnesota 
banker,* points out that in the three pros- 
perous years 1927-29, net income after 
taxes of corporations which reported a 
profit amounted to 7.45 per cent of gross 
income. 

Since then there has been a three-and- 
a-half-fold jump in corporation income- 
tax rates; hundreds of other business 
taxes have also been boosted. Yet in 1946, 
despite price control, profits after taxes 
were 6.89 per cent of gross income. “It 
seems rather clear,” says Houston, “that 
corporations did everything in their 
power to pass on to their customers prac- 
tically all tax increases.” 

Last week Newsweek asked leading 
auto manufacturers a loaded question: 
“If corporation income taxes were re- 
duced by one half, would you cut the 


who, then, is bearing the cost of present 
taxesP The finger points directly at the 
consumer. 

There is nothing vicious about this pass- 
ing of taxes to the consumer. It is simply 
a fact of economic life. It must be recog- 
nized that business organizations, by 
their very nature, are merely tax collect- 
ors, not taxpayers. The cardinal rule of 
every business—the purpose of any profit- 
making organization—is to earn a fair re- 
turn on the money invested. To survive, it 
must pay its costs and have a fair profit 
left over. And taxes are just another item 
of cost. If income taxes take half of a 
corporation’s profits, then it must set its 
prices high enough to earn twice as 
much before taxes in order to have the 
same return. 

Death by Taxes: If business could 
not pass taxes along to the consumer, the 
entire system would be automatically de- 
stroyed. In the case of many corporations, 
the total tax load already exceeds their 
total profits. Last year the giant Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. paid 
$292,000,000 in taxes. Its profits after 
taxes amounted to $229,000,000. General 
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Some economists maintain it may actually 
cause more goods to be produced. But 
when production is running full blast, 
deficit spending merely increases the de- 
mand for a limited supply of goods. The 
$5,500,000,000 Federal deficit this year 
has forced everyone to pay higher prices. 
Inflation is a form of hidden taxation 
which is almost impossible to measure. 
Yet it is just as real as any other form of 
taxation. 

If the average citizen realized what 
big government spending is costing him, 
he might be more anxious to reexamine 
the rest of his new-found philosophy. Is 
huge government spending essential to 
prosperity? The idea that it is springs 
directly from our experience in the great 
depression of the ’30s. We never did get 
rid of unemployment until the govern- 
ment ripped its purse strings wide open 
to fight the second world war. 

Yet somehow, in the 150 years pre- 
ceding the 30s, we managed to prosper 
with very light taxes and a small govern- 
ment budget. And government spending 
dropped from a wartime high of $99,- 
000,000,000 in 1945 to $37,000,000,000 
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..- but for the small wage earner, hidden taxes—included in the price of things he buys—are worse than income taxes 


price of automobiles?” One corporation 
declined to answer, but from the others 
came a unanimous yes. Ernest Breech, 
Ford executive vice president and an old 
hand at cost accounting, reflected a typi- 
cal businessman’s viewpoint: “Certainly 
they would cut prices. In the long run, 
every corporation must price its products 
so as to make a reasonable return after 
taxes in order to survive and grow. In 
the final analysis, income taxes are just 
as much a cost of doing business as 
payroll.” 

And if a drop in corporate income 
taxes would bring a drop in auto prices, 





_ *In The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, November 1949. 
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Motors paid taxes of $694,000,000, com- 
pared with profits of $440,000,000. 

If taxes on corporations were com- 
pletely removed, state public-utility com- 
missions would force AT&T to reduce 
prices until its profits were probably not 
much greater than they are today. Public 
opinion and competition would cause GM 
to do the same. If the present tax load 
were then reimposed—and could not be 
passed along to the consumer—profits 
would be completely wiped out. 

Besides income taxes and hidden taxes, 
the average family bears still another cost 
of big government spending—inflation. 
During a depression, deficit spending 
does not necessarily cause higher prices. 


in 1948—a cut of nearly two-thirds—and 
we still enjoyed full employment. There 
is good reason to believe that we could 
cut it even farther with equally good 
results. 

Some believe that we must support 
a certain number of people in the govern- 
ment because there aren’t enough jobs to 
go around. But the money the govern- 
ment is now spending could easily be 
spent by the people from whom it is 
taken—by lower-income groups for milk, 
meat, and clothing; by middle-income 
groups for homes, furnishings, insurance, 
and college educations; and by higher- 
income groups for investment in new 
tools for industry. Spent by individuals, 
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*Personal Income of Chicago 
Industrial Area Estimated by 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
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the money would create pro- 
ductive jobs for those now on 
government payrolls. 
Another hangover from the 
"30s is the idea that big in- 





comes must be taxed away or 200 
they will lie idle. At the time 
it might have been true, but 
today thousands of small busi- 
nesses are hungry for capital. 
Big corporations which would 
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like to sell stock to expand 
their operations cannot find 
enough buyers. And no kind 
of spending benefits the na- 
tion more than spending 
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which increases its ability to 





produce. 

Questions: The objectives 
of government spending are 
admirable; much of it is ab- 
solutely 
people who foot the bill have 
a right to ask: Is the money 
being spent as efficiently and 3 
economically as possible? 

We must spend huge sums 
for rearmament, but ques- 
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tions arise: Is the Army exer- 
cising reasonable care when 
it can locate only 16,000 of 
25,000 tanks it supposedly had on hand 
at the end of the war? Is there any rea- 
son why, when the average stay for a 
tonsillectomy in a private hospital is 1.4 
days, Army personnel on active duty 
should take 16.1 days? 

And is it necessary that the Army put 
a simple order for buying onions through 
288 separate steps, as discovered by an 
investigator for the House Appropriations 
Committee? The order was date-stamped, 
time-stamped, examined, routed, copied, 
typed, receipted, entered on other docu- 
ments, underlined, described,  card- 
punched, coded, tabulated, checked, 
matched, filed, discussed, reviewed tech- 
nically, indexed, analyzed, mailed, ab- 
stracted, printed, registered, inspected, 
sorted, noted, stored, transmitted, and 
vouchered. Messengers handled the order 
110 times in sending it through eighteen 
subdivisions. 

Aid to veterans is important, but should 
the Veterans Administration Insurance 
Service have a work load of only 450 
policies per employe? (That of private 
insurance-company employes is 1,762, 
four times as heavy.) Ailing veterans 
need help, but how far should the gov- 
ernment go? Eighty-three out of every 
100 veterans admitted to government 
hospitals are suffering from ailments hav- 
ing no connection with war service. 

The government must keep records, 
but should it use 18,500,000 cubic feet 
of storage space—equivalent to six Penta- 
gon Buildings—to store records, especially 
when 35 per cent of them are worthless? 

Should the State Department take as 
many as 35 steps to process a letter? 
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The war departed; taxes stayed 


Does the government really need 30 
different agencies engaged in making, 
guaranteeing, or insuring loans? Does it 
require 75 different bureaus and agencies 
with a major interest in transportation 
problems, at least 15 dealing with public 
housing, and no less than 65 engaged in 
statistical work? The Hoover commis- 
sion, which studied the functioning of 
Federal government, estimates that 
$3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 a year 
could be saved simply through more effi- 
cient government organization, without 
eliminating any present functions. 

And the taxpayer may also ask: Are the 
objectives of government spending worth 
the sacrifices he is being asked to make? 
Even the United States may not be able 
to accomplish everything at once—fight a 
cold war, rehabilitate Europe, and create 
a welfare state—without injuring its own 
economy. There may be no limits on the 
amount of money and credit we can cre- 
ate, but there are very real limits on the 
amount of goods we can produce in any 
one period of time. There is already evi- 
dence that we are eating up our seed 
corn—spending for welfare the money 
which should go into increasing and im- 
proving our plants and factories. 

Can the average citizen shift much of 
his present and future tax load to some- 
one else? The chances are relatively nil. 
The rich have already been soaked. And 
few people realize that less than 6 per 
cent of the national income goes to people 
who make $25,000 a year or more. 

The Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxaticn estimates that at a national 
personal-income level of $208,000,000.- 
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000, people with incomes of $50,000 a 
year or more get only $4,470,000,000. 
Sixty-two per cent of this already goes 
into Federal income taxes, with state and 
local governments taking another slice. 
People with incomes between $25,000 
and $50,000 a year get $5,000,000,000, 
with 38 per cent going into Federal in- 
come taxes. With U.S. industry panting 
for more equity capital, heavier taxes on 
these groups will merely mean smaller 
production in the future. And the tax 
yield will be small. 

And Next? Last week, in the old 
State Department Building on Pennsy]l- 
vania Avenue, Bureau of the Budget em- 
ployes toiled over the 1951 budget. When 
finished, if it runs true to form, it will 
contain 1,600-odd pages and 1,500,000 
words and weigh about 6 pounds. 

No one could yet say definitely whether 
Federal spending would be up or down. 
There is an occasional slip between the 
extended cups of government agencies 
and the eager lips of the bureaucrats. 
But the Fair Deal, having just won an- 
other election, is in an expansive mood. 
It is almost certain that any cut in ex- 
penditures will be slight. There may even 
be an increase. 

Next month, when President Truman 
presents the budget to Congress, the 
average citizen might well scan it with 
one important question in mind: Who can 
spend this money to greater advantage, 
the government or me? 


BUTTER: 
Out of Uncle’s Ears 


Uncle Sam was cooking with butter 
last week—frying, baking, sautéing, broil- 


ing, and stewing. Thanks to his price-. 


support buying, as of Nov. | he held 79,- 
819,000 pounds, or about two-thirds of 
all the butter stored in the nation. 

It was good butter, too—none of it less 
than Grade B, none with a butterfat con- 
tent of less than 80.5. But what was 
Uncle Sam doing with this mountain of 
golden goodness? He was having trouble 
selling it. The law prohibited him from 
doing so at less than he paid, plus carry- 
ing expenses. At that price the govern- 
ment’s butter would be too expensive to 
compete in the market. 

By law Uncle could offer the table 
delight to the Munitions Board which, in 
turn, would barter butter abroad for stra- 
tegic materials. So far, however, this 
curious trade had not developed. Uncle 
Sam could also use the butter in the Fed- 
eral school-lunch program and for Indians 
and needy persons. But the school-lunch 
program would divert just a dab (15,000,- 
000 pounds), and there apparently were 
not enough Indians and needy persons to 
do much good. 

Last week Uncle Sam’s main hope was 
that he could unload his stocks this win- 
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Time saved is money earned . .. no matter how small the business, 


a new Figuremaster will soon pay for itself. Where the figure- 


work is light, the low-cost Semi-Automatic Figuremaster is the 


popular choice. Where the work is heavier, the Fully 
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Automatic model will more than pay off. Both are available in 


10 or 8 bank capacities 


. . . choose whichever fits your 


requirements and business budget. If your need is temporary, 
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rent a Figuremaster. The Marchant Man in your phone 
book is ready to prove by a demonstration on your own 
work that Figuremasters will do your calculating easier 
and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the 
coupon to Marchant Calculating Machine 


Company, Oakland 8, California. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California N14 
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the new Figuremasters 
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BALANCE! 





Tes the most important thing in 
the world to a high-wire per- 
former .. . the one thing he’d be 
lost without—and so would any 
investor. 


Because in buying or selling 
securities, balance means objec- 
tivity ... the weighing of risks 
against rewards. 

It means a sense of proportion, 
too... not going overboard for 
any stock just because it pays 
big dividends, or seems tempo- 
rarily underpriced. 

And finally it means restraint. 
Not playing a hunch or acting 
on hearsay, but getting the facts 
for yourself — first! 





We spend more than half-a- 
million dollars a year to make 
these facts available to anyone 
who asks—to help investors keep 
their balance. 


Our Research Division devotes 
all its time to supplying the 
facts asked for in hundreds of 
letters each week . . . to analyz- 
ing securities in line with per- 
sonal objectives ...to preparing | 
well-rounded investment pro- 
grams suited to individual needs. 


Whether you plan to invest 
$500 — or $500,000 . . . want cur- 
rent facts on one stock or fifty 

. or would like a seasoned ap- 
praisal of your present holdings 
—why not write to Research? 

You'll find their answer help- 
ful, and there’s no charge, no 
obligation, whether you're a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply address— 


Department TK-88 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE | 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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ter when butter production is low. The 
only other solution is to hold it until 
rancidity sets in. Then it could legally be 
sold as spoiled butter at below cost and 
without danger of competing with stand- 
ard-grade butter. A diligent search un- 
covered that 56,996 pounds had de- 
teriorated so far; they were being sold as 
Grade C butter. 

Meanwhile, the taxpayers were paying 
an artificially high premium price for 
butter. And Uncle Sam was buying still 
more butter at the rate of 250,000 pounds 
daily. 


PRODUCTS: 
What's New 


Special Spatula: Buckly Culinary 
Products of Chicago is making a spatula 
with two blades, which permits the turn- 
ing of eggs, fish, and other foods without 
breaking or slipping. The lower blade is 
used to pick up the food; the upper, 
shaped like a fork, closes down and holds 
it steady during turning. 

Check Safeguard: The Marcy F. Rod- 
erick Co., Philadelphia, is marketing an 
“executive checkwriter,” a pocket-sized 
device which prints and perforates a 
check in the same manner as a desk 
model. The checkwriter needs no oiling 
or maintenance. 

Odor Killer: The Cauhorn Distribut- 
ing Co., Detroit, is producing a household 
deodorizer to plug into any electrical 
outlet. A heating element inside the plug- 
shaped device activates a pellet that ab- 
sorbs household odors without develop- 
ing a heavy scent of its own. 

Glass Drill: The Smith Engineering & 
Tool Co., Glen Ridge, N. J., has perfected 
an awl-shaped tool which, when used 
with a special cutting fluid, will cut holes 
in glass, tile, and plastics. It may be pur- 
chased in several sizes to cut holes from 
one-eighth up to one-half of an inch. 


AVIATION: 


Canada vs. Colonial 


Ever since the new air agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States was 
signed last June, Colonial Airlines has 
fought bitterly to have it nullified or re- 
voked. The new pact granted Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines the right to fly nonstop be- 
tween New York and Montreal, the only 
route on which Colonial makes money. 
For twenty years the American concern 
had managed to keep the Montreal-New 
York run for itself. 

Last week Colonial both won and Jost 
in its antipact fight. In Washington, a spe- 
cial three-judge Federal court ordered 
the air agreement held up until the Su- 
preme Court has had a chance to rule on 
its constitutionality. Simultaneously, in 
Canada, the government’s Air Transport 


Board threatened to kick Colonial out of 
its Montreal terminal. A show-cause or- 
der, to be returned this week, requested 
the line to explain why its license to fly 
into the Canadian city should not be 
suspended. 

Behind this action, according to in- 
siders in Canada, was the decision of the 
Canadian board (backed privately by 
American authorities) to force a show- 
down. Little Colonial, by its courtroom 





Janas: An embattled airline 


tactics and publicity, was threatening to 
throw commercial air relations between 
Canada and the United States into chaos. 

After fighting alone for six months, 
Colonial’s fiery president, Sigmund Janas, 
appeared to be getting some support. An- 
other clause in the air agreement gave 
Trans-Canada the right to land in Tampa 
and St, Petersburg, Fla. At first, U. S. air- 
lines refused to comment on this phase 
of the pact. Last week, however, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board heard from East- 
ern, National, and Pan American airlines. 
They opposed the Trans-Canada entry 
into Florida, because all of them would 
“stand to lose business.” The CAB went 
into session to study what the airlines 
called Trans-Canada’s “serious diversion- 
ary effect.” 


AUTOMOBILES: 


The Millionth Cadillac 


On Monday, Nov. 28, Cadillac Gen- 
eral Manager John F. Gordon, a pleasant, 
soft-voiced engineer, invited Detroit auto 
writers to a ham-and-chicken luncheon. 
He had something to tell them: Cadillac 
had turned out its millionth car the 
previous Friday and then closed its 1949 
production line. The 1950 edition would 
be a veiled mystery until a special dealers’ 
showing in New York Jan. 18. 

Ordinarily Detroit, which wheels out 
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NE of the world’s largest producers 
“ of color-processed Christmas trees 
€ is Ford Truck user Roy Halvorson. His 
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idea for coloring table-size trees has 
prospered so well, he now processes 
1,500,000 trees yearly. 

Halvorson’s trees have excellent 
keeping qualities for a spruce. ‘““They 
don’t last as long as a Ford ‘Truck,” 
he quips, “‘but they keep so well I 
can cut them all year ’round for the 
Christmas rush.” 
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“MINNESOTA SPRUCE 


decorates homes in 
every big city in the 


U.S.,’’saysRoyHal- 
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HALVORSON processes 
his trees with “‘liquid- 
life’’ to keep them 
fresh longer. Thus the 
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Roy,” replies Ford dealer P. N. Hegvold 
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pre-selects speed ranges. This is just one more 
reason why today’s truck trend is to Ford.’’ 
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| “Smart bet! 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, 
life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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THE NOVEL YULE LOG. 


= The perfect idea for people who Al/ 

# like to give something different to 

people who like to receive some- 
: { thing different. Gay, smart, 

who is proud of his hospi- timely—it holds 4/5 Quart. 

tality—proud of the quality . - 


of his drinks. Something , eee 
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special for that Someone . 
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THE 
NEW 2-BOTTLE PACKAGE 


Holds two bottles of Kentucky 
Tavern, and everyone’s interest. 
Comes with space for your name 
or greeting. Holds two 4/5 Quarts. 







Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only * 
Bottled-in-Bond that has always been made by 
the same family in the same distillery for three 
generations ... and the Glenmore distillery has 
made more Kentucky Bourbon than any other 
distillery. This unmatched experience assures 
you uniform high quality. 
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Designed by Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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5,000,000 units a year, can take in its 
stride the making of 1,000,000 cars in 
47 years. But the Cadillac was different. 
A luxury car sold at a luxury price ($2,788 
to $5.170), Cadillac nonetheless had 
carved itself a large slab of market and a 
unique and coveted name. Along with its 
low-priced GM brother, the Chevrolet, 
Cadillac was the most-wanted car in its 
price class. 

Moreover, for a luxury car, Cadillac had 
pioneered many a populwr automotive de- 
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hardest-hearted guy in the business.” 
Gordon and his chief engineer, Edward 
N. Cole, constantly take cars off the final 
assembly line and drive them home and 
back the next day, to see how they per- 
form. “Occasionally the chief inspector 
slips me a Mickey,” says Gordon, “espe- 
cially when he’s not satisfied with a par- 
ticular part going into the car.” 

All suppliers must satisfy special Cadil- 
lac requirements. For instance, Cadillac 
uses basically the same machine tools as 
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Cadillac: The luxury car with a mass market 


velopment. It was the Cadillac which first 
demonstrated before amazed British ex- 
perts in 1908 the interchangeability of 
auto parts, a technique which proved it 
was possible to mass-produce quality cars. 
While the experts watched, the cars were 
disassembled and the parts scrambled; 
then the Cadillacs were reassembled. 
They ran so well they won the 500-mile 
test and the coveted Dewar trophy. 

Cadillac also pioneered the closed-body 
car, tilt-beam headlights, the self-starter 
and electric lighting, synchro-mesh trans- 
mission, knee action, and no-draft venti- 
lation. Its V-8 engine, the first in the 
industry, was so well built that not until 
nine years after it was introduced (1914) 
did Cadillac revise it. 

In its 47 years Cadillac had faced at 
least 50 fierce competitors and attended 
their funerals. Among them: Pierce- 
Arrow, Stutz, Cord, Peerless, Premier, 
Mercer, LaFayette, Marmon, Daniels, 
Locomobile. 

There were undoubtedly some new ar- 
rivals in the upper-income brackets who 
would have insisted on buying a Cadillac 
if it had been made of tinfoil and glue, 
just as long as it bore the name and the 
price tag. But the vast majority bought 
Cadillac because they believed it was 
America’s closest approach to a mass- 
produced fine motor car. 

Perfectionists: Cadillac is conceived 
and engineered in a perfectionist atmos- 
phere. Its chief final assembly-line in- 
spector has the reputation of being “the 
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others, but tolerances are closer and in- 
spection is more searching. And about 
twice the usual amount of handwork goes 
into Cadillac bodies. 

The firm’s plans for 1950, when it ex- 
pects to hit a peak of 100,000 cars and 
get started on its second million units, 
were under strict wraps. Gordon prom- 
ised “the most complete model change in 
Cadillac history,” but he gave no details. 
However, Detroit insiders were betting 
this way: (1) no change in engine or 
Hydra-Matic system; (2) no small Cadil- 
lac; and (3) a widening of the body 
throughout to its present widest point, 
so the new Cadillac would give a more 
massive appearance. 


RAILROADS: 


Road to Extinction 


Last week the Justice Department was 
engaged in an effort to get blood from 
a stone. It was suing the nation’s railroads 
for an estimated $2,000,000,000 in over- 
charges on the handling of wartime 
freight. 

The whole argument had its inception 
in the movement—soon after Pearl Harbor 
—of hundreds of thousands of items by 
rail between points where there had been 
little or no commercial traffic. Thus the 
railroads had never established volume 
rates—and most of the items had never 
been carried before. 

The case of steel landing mats was a 





















































CHEMICALLY 

BLANKETS STEEL 

FROM RUST BY 

RENDERING MOISTURE NON-CORROSIVE 





° PREVENTS RUST 
SAVES $$$ 5$ 
-in LABOR and 
Packaging Material 


NOX-RUST Vapor Wrapper, when wrapped 
around metal products, releases an invisible 
chemical vapor which robs moisture of 
its corrosive effects! Prevents rust, makes 
possible amazing savings in time and 
money, because it eliminates costly coat- 
ing procedures! 


Manufactured only by 
NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


2451 So. Halsted Street, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON - BALTIMORE 
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AVAILABLE in CARTONS and SHEETS 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS 


IMPORTANT! NOX-RUST Vapor Wrapper is the 
result of five years of research by NOX-RUST 
laboratories and has no relation to any similar 
product. lt is not sold or licensed. 
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Available—the Newest Advance in 


Metal Furniture Design in a Decade! 


For Commercial, Professional and 
Institutional use...a complete 
selection of Chairs, Arm Chairs, 
Settees and Tables in Custom 
Satin Finish RoyALCHROME. 
To furnish Your Offices, 
Stores or Plants, write 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co 
183 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago 1, Illinois 











Feast your eyes, gentlemen. . . 
this is it! TYCOON*! The one dic- 
tating system that offers everything = 
—beauty, compactness, portability ... ss 
flexibility, economy, efficiency. Put this most 

modern dictating equipment to work for you. Call your 

local SoundScriber distributor today for a demonstration. 

See for yourself why TYCOON is the finest ever! 

SoundScriber Corporation, New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast. 
*Trade Mark ; 


musnrerecoeensn AOUNDSCRIBER 
First Disc Dictating Equipment 
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good example. The government believes 
that it did not receive the same treatment 
(cut rates) that would have been given 
a commercial shipper. “The . . . mats,” 
it said, “did not differ in any material 
respect from a substantial number of 
other iron and steel articles which for 
years have taken uniform commodity 
rates substantially lower than those ap- 
plied to the . . . shipments of steel land- 
ing mats.” 

Last week the railroads went before 
the ICC to present their side of the case. 
Government shipments, they said, had 
been handled at rates that were actually 
“below normal,” Besides, they contended, 
if the government wins its case, it would 
put the railroads into mass bankruptcy 
and the government into the railroad bus- 
iness. 

The total working capital of all the rail- 
roads, noted Fred G. Gurley, president 
of the Santa Fe system, is only $528,- 
238,000. Payment of $2,000,000,000 to 
the government, he concluded, “would be 
calamitous.” 

It seemed like an understatement. A 
better word would .be “impossible.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Drummers: Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the sales-minded General Electric 
Co., told a Congressional subcommittee 
with a grin: “Salesmen are as evasive as 
their expense accounts. They like to tell 
stories. You can’t take everything they 
say seriously.” 

Exchange: The Midwest Stock Ex- 
change on Dec. 1, its first day of business, 
handled 53,000 shares of stock. This was 
39 per cent more than the previous day’s 
volume of the four merged exchanges— 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul. New York Stock Ex- 
change volume that day ran to 1,470,000 
shares. 

Coach Flights: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board authorized TWA and American 
Airlines to begin $110 New York-Chi- 
cago-Los Angeles coach flights—$47.85 
below regular fare—on Dec. 27. The lines 
will start daily flights with 60- to 70-seat 
DC-4s, but American will switch to 300- 
mile-per-hour DC-6s next spring. 

Congestion Remedy: WHarold Von 
Thaden, vice president of Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., conveyor builders, asked an engi- 
neers meeting in New York: “Why not 
have goods move on a public conveyor 
system . . . suspended overhead or run- 
ning underground? . . . There would be 
little need for trucks on our streets .. . 
The conveyor industry, gentlemen, is 
ready, willing, and able to tackle the 
job.” 

Trucks: International Harvester—after 
spending $30,000,000 for new buildings 
and production change-overs and 3,000,- 
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000 miles of driving tests—brought out a 
new line of medium and heavy trucks de- 
signed to handle every type of hauling 
job. The biggest innovauon: color appeal 
(Valencia orange, Palomino cream) to 
attract women and “make a favorable im- 
pression for the organization operating 
the vehicle.” 

Shutdown Cure: Shell Oil said it was 
putting a “secret” additive into its fuel 
oil for home heating, to end the most 
common cause of emergency calls on oil 
burners. The ingredient keeps the micro- 
scopic particles in suspension and elimi- 
nates sludge, which clogs the burner’s 
filter screen. 

Diversification: To offset its lagging 
railway-equipment b-isiness, the Syming- 
ton-Gould Corp. of Depew, N. Y., took 
$2,000,000 out of its till to buy up Martin 
& Schwartz of Salisbury, Md., makers of 
filling-station gas pumps. The sellers 
(Socony-Vacuum, Indiana Standard, Sun, 
and Continental Oil) agreed to take a 
“substantial” number of pumps in the 
next five years. 

Labor Economics: “Labor’s Monthly 
Survey,” published by the AFL, ex- 
plained why the midyear business slow- 
down had not turned into a depression: 
(1) Labor’s push for higher wages creat- 
ed greater purchasing power and (2) 
Federal price supports kept the farmer’s 
income up. 

Nonunion: In Atlanta five members of 
the Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers Union started tearing down a 
65-foot construction elevator tower and 
re-erecting it. There was only one thing 
wrong with the existing $130 tower. It 
had been built by nonunion labor. 
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A Quick One: This new auto- 
matic bartender delivers ready- 
made highballs with Scotch or 
rye and soda or ginger ale. Fur- 
thermore, it won't talk back. 
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CHICAGO to 
LOS ANGELES 


VIA KANSAS CITY, EL PASO, DOUGLAS, 
TUCSON, PHOENIX AND PALM SPRINGS 


Enjoy a winter vacation in the Southwest 
sun country... ride Rock Island’s luxurious, 
streamlined Golden State! Sleeping car ac- 
commodations include the latest in all-room and sectional space Pullmans. 
Service plus — superb meals, comfortable Lounge, barber and valet. De luxe 
Chair cars, too, with “Sleepy Hollow”’ seats, full-length leg rests, pillows, and 
Coffee-Shop Lounge. Through Sleeping Cars from New York and St. Louis. 


Th i ° This popular train features the only Tourist Pullman serv- 
€ mperia ice between Chicago-Los Angeles. Also standard Sleep- 
ers and Reclining-seat Chair Cars, to both Los Angeles 
and San Diego. Dining and Lounge Cars. No extra fare. 
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EXTRA FINE = 
EATRA FARE 
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A. D. Martin, General Passenger Traffic Manager 129 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send free literature and information about: 


) Kingdom of the Sun [J Arizona-Calif« aX Guest Ranches 
(_] Winter Tours Cj Rail-Auto sas 
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What paper will 
do the job best 
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Patapar has 
179 answers 


In your business maybe you have a 
packaging problem or some other project 
that calls for a paper with special charac- 
teristics. Let Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment tackle the problem for you. This 
unique paper is available in 179 different 
types. Each type has special character- 
istics to meet special needs. For example, 
suppose you need a paper that will pre- 
vent grease “‘crawling.’”’ Or a paper that 
is air tight. Or one that permits “‘breath- 
ing.”’ There’s a type of Patapar for each 
of these needs. Other types meet varying 
requirements of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, moisture vapor resistance, 
opaqueness, pliability, thickness and 
other qualities. 


Does jobs like these 


Patapar is wonderful as a food wrapper 
for protecting products like butter, 
bacon, fish, cheese, margarine, ice 
cream, frozen foods. Among its hundreds 
of other uses: artists’ sketching pads, 
rubber mold liners, putty wrappers, ham 
boiler liners, milk and cream can gaskets. 


Business Men: Outline your probleia to 
us. Let us help solve it 
with one of the 179 
types of Patapar. 

Patapar is furnished in 
sheets or rolls, plain or 








printed with brand 
Potopar Keymark, "ames and colorful 
nationally advertised designs. 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 
ar STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 








Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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HE recent speech of Allan Sproul, 
"i sentient of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, before the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, was a star- 
tling revelation of official doctrine. It 
has already provoked. some excellent 
answers—notably those of Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence in the Empire Trust 
letter and of Prof. Walter 
E. Spahr in The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle 
of Nov. 10. I have space to 
make only.a few random 
points. 

“I perceive,” said Sproul, 
“no moral problem involved 
in this question of gold con- 
vertibility.” Let’s help him 
to perceive one. Prior to the 
year 1933 our government 
pledged itself to pay interest and prin- 
cipal on its bonds in gold of a specified 
weight and fineness. It also pledged 
the holder of every currency note that 
it would redeem that note on demand 
in gold of a specified weight and fine- 
ness. It violated its most solemn 
pledge. It deprived the rightful own- 
ers of their gold. And it made the 
possession of gold by anybody but the 
thief illegal. . 

And now we are all being slapped 
on the back and told how lucky we 
are at last to have a system at home 
of irredeemable paper. Sproul sings 
paeans in praise of paper. “We use a 
paper money,” he says, “which has 
the supreme attribute of general ac- 
ceptability.” He neglects to add—at a 
constantly falling value. The purchas- 
ing power of a paper dollar, according 
to the Department of Commerce, is 
now only 52 cents, as measured by 
wholesale prices, in terms of the 1935- 
39 dollar. 


PROUL resorts to flag waving. “The 
~ integrity of our money does not de- 
pend on domestic gold convertibility. 
It depends upon the great productive 
power of the American economy . . .” 
Those who recall the disastrous paper- 
money inflations of history must shiver 
at this argument. Listen to Andrew D. 
White’s report of speeches made in 
the French Assembly in 1791 to de- 
fend the paper assignats: “ “Fear noth- 
ing; your currency reposes upon a 
sound mortgage.’ Then followed a 
glorification of the patriotism of the 





In Praise of Paper 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





French people, which, he asserted, 
would carry the nation through all its 
difficulties.” 

The nub of Sproul’s defense of our 
internal irredeemability is that the 
bureaucrats must be trusted implicitly 
but that the people cannot be trusted 
at all. It appears that when you allow 
the people to redeem their 
money in gold they always 
want to do it at the wrong 
time—i.e., just when it is 
most embarrassing for the 
government to meet the de- 
mand; in other words, just 
when the government has 
connived in an inflationary 
expansion and issued more 
paper claims than it is able 
to honor. 

“The principal argument. for re- 
storing the circulation of gold coin,” 
Sproul declares, “seems to be distrust 
of the money managers and of the 
fiscal policies of government.” He 
couldn’t have said it better. What he 
fails to see is that this mistrust has 
been richly earned. In addition to the 
shabby record of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
we need to remind ourselves that some 
30 governments instantly followed the 
British example. They wiped out over- 
night, by simple ukase, part of the 
value of every paper currency unit in 
the hands of their own people. 


ET in the face of this almost uni- 
Viewed record of currency debase- 
ment (not to bring up our own sorry 
record of currency inflation since 
1933), Sproul can seriously speak of 
leaving everything to what he calls 
“competent and responsible men.” 
Said Sir Stafford Cripps, in explaining 
his devaluation record: “Even if we 
had then had some future intention of 
altering the rate of exchange, which 
in fact we had not, no responsible min- 
ister could possibly have done other- 
wise than deny such intention.” Here, 
then, is an authoritative definition. A 
“competent and responsible” mone- 
tary manager is one who not only lies 
to his people regarding the future of 
their currency but even considers it his 
duty to deceive them. 

Sproul’s currency theory may be 
summed up thus: Put your faith in the 
monetary managers, who have always 
fooled you in the past. 
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DOING IT THE WAY 
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ADDS UP THE 
DINNER AND 
“( OVERTIME SLIPS! 


1 ALMOST FORGOT THE GREETING CARDS! 
CALL THE PRINTER! NO ISN'T TIME 
FOR THAT! WHERE'S THE LIST 2 
SPLIT IT UP AMONG THE STENOS ! 
“2 SEND SOMEBODY TO THE STATIONERS. 
Z| HAVE 'EM GET I500 BUSINESS TYPE 
AND 25 PERSONAL CARDS. WE'LL 
ALL HAVE TO WORK OVERTIME. 
DON'T FORGET STAMPS, EITHER | AN 
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LAST YEAR AT 
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*Do it the easy way—send your season's 
greetings by “book” telegram. One text— 
one list of addresses—we do the rest. No fuss t 
—no bother—your greetings delivered at the \ 
right time on attractive, colorful stationery. 

Save yourself wear and tear... this holiday 

season send your personal and business greet- 

ings the convenient, modern way—by telegram. 

Just buzz our handiest office. A Western Union 
representative will be glad to clear up your 

greetings headache in jig time. 














and low 
one-way fares 





TRINIDAD 
"aye Ss RIO 
SANTOS 

SAO PAULO 
MONTEVIDEO 


BUENOS AIRES 


by luxurious 33,000-ton liners 


s.s. BRAZIL 
s.s. URUGUAY 
s.s. ARGENTINA 


Sailing Fortnightly from New York 





SPECIAL 
CRUISES 





to CARNIVAL IN RIO 


sailing — JANUARY 26 and FEBRUARY 9 


Consult our Authorized 
Travel Agents or 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


5 Broadway Med New York 4 
Offices in principal cities of the world 
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Union at Los Alamos 


In 1947, when the atomic center at Los 
Alamos, N.M., had become a _ perma- 
nent base, the Rev. Abram W. Sangrey, 
an Army chaplain, began making arrange- 
ments for a Protestant church. An Army 
chapel, furnished by public subscription, 
was moved from Santa Fe—and the 
United Church of Los Alamos became a 
reality. 

Since then the membership, represent- 
ing eighteen Protestant denominations, 
has grown to more than 500. A major 
ecumenical experiment on a minor scale, 
the United Church shares the little 
chapel with 650 Roman Catholics and 50 
Jews by means of a movable altar. 

Mr. Sangrey, his fellow pastor, the Rev. 
Will-Matthis Dunn, and the Catholic 
priest, Father Francis X. Campbell, feel 
the significant aspect at Los Alamos is 
the cooperation between science and re- 
ligion, with the top atomic brass the most 
steady church supporters. Chairman of 
the United Church finance committee and 
a Sunday-school teacher is Dr. Alvin C. 
Graves, Los Alamos deputy to Lt. Gen. 
Elwood R. Quesada in the forthcoming 
Eniwetok atomic-weapons test. 

But far more interesting to church- 
union boosters is the success of the 
United Church movement. Episcopalian 
and Lutheran ministers are now coming 
out from Santa Fe to conduct services, 
and members of the Church of Christ and 
Baptists have resident pastors. By last 
week the Baptists had leased a 2-acre 
tract from the government to build their 
own church. But United Church members 
showed little interest in returning to their 
separate congregations, preferring to wor- 
ship together in a universal faith. 


Surrealist Madonna 


Salvador Dali, surrealist painter of the 
melting telephone, the dripping watch, 
and the omnipresent crutch, last fortnight 
announced a new phase in his artistic and 
spiritual career. The 45-year-old Cata- 
lonian decided that the last twenty years 
of his production had been “frivolous.” 
Last week the artist was negotiating to 
purchase a deconsecrated church whose 
walls he hoped to cover with surrealist 
frescoes. 

Dali, a Roman Catholic, made known 
his plans after an audience with Pope 
Pius XII, to whom he showed the first 
religious painting of the new Dali. Titled 
“The Immaculate Conception,” the pic- 
ture shows a Madonna with a typically 
serene Renaissance face. She is seated on 
a throne suspended without support in 
mid-air, and behind her is an arch of 
stones floating unsupported. 

The figure is conventional in outline, 
but from chest to waist a rectangular open 
space pierces the body; the Christ Child 
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Black Star 
Atoms and religion mix at Los Alamos 


is set in the open section and a rectangle 
is also cut out of His chest. Dali’s sur- 
realistic explanation: The open spaces 
symbolize the lack of materialism and 
the presence of spirituality. 


‘Come to Church’ 


In Milton, Wis., townsfolk saw it glow- 
ing for almost a month from the score- 
board of a baseball park. At Gering, Neb., 
the message appeared on a 24-sheet post- 
er on an outer wall of the First Methodist 
Church. Philadelphians read it on 550 
streetcar cards. 

“Find Yourself Through Faith: Come 
to Church This Week” was the slogan in 
850 communities from Maine to Cali- 
fornia in the November campaign for Re- 
ligion in American Life, under the chair- 
manship of Charles E, Wilson, president 
ot General Electric. As results were being 
evaluated this week, the sponsors—the 
United Church Canvass, the Advertising 
Council, the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Synagogue Council of America, and 
eighteen other religious bodies—agreed 
that it was the biggest mass selling of 
religion ever attempted in America. 

Millions of people read and heard of 
the campaign in newspapers and through 
175 network and regional radio programs 
and messages on 1,000 individual sta- 
tions. More than 1,200,000 pieces of lit- 
erature were distributed. Petersburg, Va., 
gave a typical response. At the end of the 
first two weeks there were 5,000 more 
persons at Protestant and Jewish services 
there than in a similar period last year. 
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Uncle Horace filled his house with horses 


He figured to run his house by horse power in- 
stead of electric power. No more electric bills 
for him! 

So he hitched Dobbin to the washing ma- 
chine, and old Nell to the refrigerator. Bought 
another nag for the vacuum cleaner and more 
for the other jobs. 

Poor Uncle Horace! All he got was a hate 
for horseflesh and a hatful of debts. 

But a great love for his electric bills! 

And why not? Electric power is about the 
handiest, quickest, easiest way to get work 
done. And about the cheapest . . . what else 
can you buy that does so much, yet costs so 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS—Sundays—9:00 P. M., EST 


little? (An average family in a day uses electrie 
power equal to the work of 5 or 6 horses—and 
buys it for a few pennies!) 

That’s good business for anybody who has 
housework—or almost any kind of work—to 
get done. And it’s business-managed electric 
companies that have made it that way. They 
pioncered electric service. Showed people how 
useful it is. And found ways to make it the 
best bargain in a family’s budget. 

America’s business-managed electric light and 
power companies provide the most and the 
best electric service in the world—and will 
continue to do so. 





America's busi ged, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


%Nomes on request from this magazine 
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s fine an ape as I knew was Gargan- 
tua, the circus star, who passed 
from this footstool a couple of weeks 
ago. He is gone but not forgotten. I 
have postponed my private obituary 
of this congenial gorilla until I was 
absolutely sure he was dead. An air- 
plane transporting his remains lost 
1,000 feet of altitude when 
the pilot heard a thumping 
noise amidships. It turned 
out to be a loose crate, or a 
gremlin, or something, not 
Gargy come to life. 

While we were acquaint- 
ed socially, it was my busi- 
ness relationship with the 
noted entertainer that I val- 
ued most highly. In associa- 
tion with Mr. Gene Tunney, 
a gifted performer in his own 
right, in a lower weight division, I 
once tried to promote a match of 
skill and strength between Gargantua 
and Tony Galento, the spheroid bar- 
keep of Orange, N.J. Had Galento 
not declined the test, we would all 
have cleaned up. 

As it was, the thing fell through, 
and the four of us went our separate 
ways. Tunney became a_ uranium 
miner. Gargantua has gone to his 
reward. Galento is a wrestler, and 
your correspondent changes ribbons 
on typewriters. It is useless to sit 
around and speculate on what might 
have been. 

Gargantua was an up-and-coming 
young ape of about five years, begin- 
ning to make his presence felt in show 
business, when he caught the eve of 
Mr. Tunney. Tunney was then sports 
editor of a paper called The Connecti- 
cut Nutmeg. As an editor, he thought 
he had to take a stand. So he took a 
stand against Gargantua. “Gorillas are 
overrated” was the editorial policy of 
Mr. Tunney. 


Hat, of course, was directly op- 
posed to the policy of another edi- 
tor, the late Arthur Brisbane, who 
thought a gorilla could lick anv five 
human beings. Reaching for his En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Mr. Tunney 
made some rapid notes and announced 
that any third-rate heavyweight fighter 
could lick Gargantua, When your cor- 
respondent proposed Galento, a third- 
rate heavyweight second to none, as a 
worthy contender, Mr. Tunney leaped 








Death of a Simian and Scholar 


by JOHN LARDNER 


at the idea. So I went around to con- 
tact the rival camps. 

Now it happened that Mr. Tunney 
had misread his Britannica or got hold 
of an early edition, with incomplete 
returns. He thought it said that a go- 
rilla has thirteen ribs, as against 24 for 
a human being, or an Orange, N. J., 
barkeeper. What a gorilla 
really has is thirteen pairs 
of ribs, making 26 in all. 

“Tunney is being ridicu- 
lous,” said Gargantua’s man- 
ager, a Mr. Dick Kroener, 
whom I found moodily bit- 
ing his fingernails while Gar- 
gantua did roadwork around 
the inside of his cage. “It 
never pays to knock gorillas. 
My -principal, here, can 
make shredded wheat out of the likes 
of Galento.” 

Galento’s manager, Mr. Joe (Yussel 
the Muscle) Jacobs, seemed to share 
that suspicion, though he put it in an- 
other way. 

“Let Tunney fight the ape. I will 
carry the bucket for him,” said Mr. 
Jacobs coldly. “My tiger fights nobody 
but humans and such. Besides, our 
engagement book is full up. Ain't it, 
Anthony?” 

“Right to the ears,” agreed Mr. Ga- 
lento. “I would like to belt over this 
circus bum, but I got no time.” 


YOON afterward a rumor began to cir- 
~ culate in the prizefight business 
that Mr. Tunney had deliberately mis- 
represented the number of Gargantua’s 
ribs, in order to lure Galento into the 
ring with the crowd-pleasing African. 
Now, since I know that Mr. Tunney 
was prepared to bet handsomely on 
Galento, that he is the soul of honor, 
and that he still thinks gorillas are 
overrated, I am certain that no such 
stratagem was in his thoughts. If ever 
a chap believed in the cause of man 
over monkey, it is this same Tunney. 

However, I am forced to disagree 
with him. I saw a good deal of Gar- 
gantua between that time and the time 
of his death. We had little to say to 
each other, being both of a reserved, 
introspective turn of mind, but when- 
ever I watched him tear an automobile 
tire in two, I mused on the folly 
of man and his vaulting ambitions. So, 
no doubt, did Gargantua. May he walk 
in green pastures. 
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FOOTBALL: 


End of the Line 


On the train to Dallas last week Frank 
Leahy, at the very summit of an extraor- 
dinary coaching career, for once had 
valid reasons for his glumness. Notre 
Dame administrative officials had ordered 
that scholarships to football freshmen be 
reduced hereafter from 40 to fifteen a 
year. 

“We are simply going back,” athletic 
director Ed Krause told a Newsweek re- 
porter, “to our prewar level—fifteen schol- 
arships for freshmen and 45 for the 
varsity.” Much more immediate, as a 
threat to Notre Dame’s postwar winning 
boom, was the fact that twenty of the 
players accompanying Leahy were mak- 
ing their last football trip with him. 

They included most of his best: co- 
captains Jim Martin and Leon Hart, the 
254-pound, 6-foot-4 glamour boy of the 
year (every All-America team, Heisman 
Award, Maxwell Award, etc.), and six 
other top-line hands, along with such fine 
backs as Emil (Six-Yard) Sitko, Larry 
Coutre, Frank Spaniel, and Mike Swis- 
towicz. 

Heading into Dallas, captain Martin 
spoke for all of them: “I’ve had four 
springs and four falls of hard work. It 
will be worth it, perhaps, only if we win 
this one.” They needed only this one to 
finish up as a varsity group that never lost 
a ball game. 

Dallas bookies didn’t think thrice-beat- 
en Southern Methodist was anything for 
the Irish to worry about. But nobody 
knows more than Notre Dame seniors 
about 28-point underdogs which, at the 
sight of them, turn tiger. 

This team, aware that it wouldn't get 
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Rote: A 26l-yard day’s work 
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a moment’s service from its great but 
crippled Doak Walker, still produced the 
day’s biggest star in Kyle Rote (261 
yards on runs and passes). Far from be- 
ing put in their place by Notre Dame’s 
73-yard scoring march in the first quar- 
ter, the Mustangs flashed back 68 yards 
to come within one foot of a touchdown. 

Take That: Instead of facing the facts 
(Notre Dame 20, SMU 7) going into the 
last quarter, Rote scored his second and 
third touchdowns. In the last minutes of 
trying for their 38th consecutive game 
without defeat and Notre Dame’s fourth 
straight unbeaten season—an unequaled 
interval in the school’s history—the Irish 
found themselves all tangled up in mad- 
men at 20-20. 

Like a champion getting off the floor, 
they struck back promptly for 57 yards 
and a touchdown, with Bill Barrett go- 
ing the last 6 to score for his second time. 
When SMU tested Notre Dame’s nerve 
yet again by storming to a first down on 
the visitors’ 5-yard line, Notre Dame dug 
in and sealed a 27-20 victory. 

Coach Leahy, hitherto guarded in his 
comments on this bunch, now made no 
secret of how he felt. “It has guts, it has 
character,” he said. “It’s the greatest team 
I’ve ever coached.” 


Shut My Mouth 


Since Bill Bingham took over the di- 
rection of athletics at wealthy Harvard 
23 years ago, the onetime mill hand (at 
$4.95 for a 58-hour week) has had many 
a dead cat fired at his head. Harvard 
undergraduates and old grads have tried 
periodically to break down his outdated 
but not necessarily unworthy insistence 
that Harvard men should be “students 
who play football incidentally instead of 
football players who are students inci- 
dentally.” On the side, as chairman of 
the Football Rules Committee, he has 
been a target for losing coaches and kin- 
dred faultfinders. But for Bingham, last 
week seemed to be the hottest ever. 

A retired referee, little Bill Crowley, 
rushed to the rescue of bedeviled foot- 
ball officials by taking a swipe at Bing- 
ham. They must enforce rules, Crowley 
charged, that are devised by a committee 
“saturated with [selfishly motivated] 
coaches and their fellow travelers, gradu- 
ate managers,” and headed by a man who 
“never played and knows nothing about 
football.” Bingham and others were 
accused of failure to help officials where 
tricky points of the code needed prompt 
clarification and a uniform application. 

Officials themselves went to Bingham’s 
rescue. A 500-word statement from the 
Eastern Association of Intercollegiate 
Officials said Crowley’s remarks were 
“silly.” The same day, however, Bingham 
talked himself into worse trouble. 

He announced a new deal for the Har- 
vard football team, winner of only one 
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y Electric 
Y Fuel Pump 


@ Save yourself 
the trouble, embar- 
rassment and expense of a car that 
won’t start instantly, stalls in traffic or 
sputters and dies at every stop. Stewart- 
Warner’s Electric Fuel Pump feeds a 
steady, even flow of fuel to your engine 
the second you turn on the ignition! 


Save your battery with quick starts in 
any weather! Cut troublesome vapor 
lock and dangerous fuel pump failures, 
too! This sturdy, dependable Electric 
Fuel Pump can be quickly installed on 
any make of car or truck, in single or 
dual units. 

Your local Ignition and Carburetor Shop or 


Service Garage can replace your old mechanical 
fuel pump. Write for free illustrated booklet. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1854 Diversey Parkway « Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Whether you're interested in engines as an 
owner and operator, or as a builder of equip- 
ment with internal combustion power, here's a 
sky-written message with real meaning for YOU. 
Not once, but time and time again over the past 
20 years, Continental-powered planes have set 
successive new marks for distance, for endurance, 
for speed. Such spectacular feats are merely 
added proofs of the dependability and stamina 
which thousands of Red Seal engines are display- 
ing every day in the year, in unglamorous but 
exacting specialized jobs on the ground. This is 
only natural, for all Continental engines—air- 
cooled models for planes—liquid-cooled series 
for transport, farm and industrial applications— 
air-cooled single-cylinder models for lawn mowers, 
garden tractors and similar uses—share the same 
fine background. They are products of the same 
research and engineering experience. They benefit 
by the same precision-manufacturing skill. If you're 
buying power equipment as a user, or building 
it to sell, it will pay you to follow this sky-written 
guide to dependable power. 





Continental 
C145 
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DEPENDABLE POWER 





The late Capt. William C. Odom 
broke the over-water distance record 
in January 1949, flying from Hono- 
lulu to the Mainland; then in March 
he smashed his own record, flying the 
same Beechcraft B with stock 
E185 engine from Honolulu to Teter- 
boro, N. J., a distance of 5,004 miles, 
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Woody Jongeward and Bob Wood- 
house stayed aloft six weeks and four 
days in their C145-powered Aeronca 
Sedan, covering an estimated distance 
of 79,000 air miles, and hanging up 
an amazing new reliability mark. 
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William L. Brennand's home-built 
midget with C85 engine has carried 
off two national air races—at Miami 





and at Cleveland @ UP speed 
in excess of 177 miles an hour. 
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game this season. From now on, he said, 
“intersectional games are out. We are not 
going to compete with the West [Stan- 
ford 44, Harvard 0] or the South. We are 
going to play in our own class. We are 
going to stick to the Ivy League [Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Columbia, Brown, Pennsylvania]. 
Big-time football is out.” Even one of the 
Ivy teams would have to be avoided: 
“We can’t compete with their [Pennsyl- 
vania’s] state scholarships.” 

Point by point, Bingham’s statement 
went off in his face: 
> Harold E. Stassen, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, asserted that the 
150 scholarships which state senators 
were empowerd to award annually did 
not always go to athletes. 
> Ralph Furey, athletic director at Co- 
lumbia, distinctly disliked Bingham’s im- 
plication that the Ivy League wasn’t big- 
time stuff. “The Ivy group,” he said, 
“produces two or three teams every year 
which can play with anybody. “Big-time’ 
is a vague word.” 
> Paul H. Buck, provost of Harvard and 
rated second in power only to Presi- 
dent James Bryant Conant, said a Har- 
vard athletic policy couldn’t very well 
become official until “the views of other 
interested parties” had been weighed. He 
promised such a policy by January. 

To some observers it seemed that ath- 
letic director Bingham’s portfolio of pow- 
ers, bulgy up to now, might be consider- 
ably lightened soon. “I’m sorry I did any 
talking in the first place,” he confessed. 


International 
Whats Whose? Unlikely as it 
seems here, Roland La Starza 
(back view) scored his 37th 
heavyweight victory in a row by 
outtangling Cesar Brion before 
12,035 last week in New York 
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Talbot 
Terror stalked Nolan and Knox 


New Plays 


The Closing Door (Cheryl Crawford). 
In the opening scenes and again in a mo- 
ment of sheer horror in the second and 
final act, this melodrama by Alexander 
Knox has the quality of a first-rate psy- 
chological thriller. Knox, who also plays 
the central role, has built up considerable 
tension in this study of a schizophrenic, 
but time and again he dissipates it in ex- 
cessive and not always lucid exposition. 
In the end “The Closing Door” proves 
more tedious than exciting. 

Evidently Vail Trahern (Knox) ~ has 
been acting strangely for some time be- 
fore the play begins, and his worried wife 
(Doris Nolan) has arranged to send him 
to a private clinic, on a medical friend’s 
assurance that there is a 50-50 chance to 
save his sanity. Convinced that he is be- 
ing railroaded into the oblivion of a state 
institution, the insane man slyly circum- 
vents his benefactors. 

In his normal moments Trahern reveals 
to his wife that his psychosis is rooted in 
a childhood hatred of a cruel father and 
a blackmailing brother. But in the ulti- 
mate throes of his dementia he commits 
a terrible act of violence, and from it 
comes the recognition of his own aberra- 
tion. This, the author seems to feel, is an 
indication that Trahern’s case is not 
hopeless. 

Paul Morrison’s roomy set gives the 
play a realistic background, and director 
Lee Strasberg’s players are competent. 
Miss Nolan (the playwright’s wife) is 
credible in her terrifying predicament. 
Also helpful are Jack Dimond as Tra- 
hern’s young son, Eva Condon as his 
flustered mother, and Richard Derr as a 
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solicitous doctor. The major trouble is 
that Knox has written himself a fat role 
a little too rich in moods and speeches, 
and while he plays it intelligently, the 
character is inflated at the melodrama’s 
expense. 


Clutterbuek (Irving L. Jacobs, David 
Merrick). A hit in London several seasons 
ago, Benn W. Levy’s farce might have 
made a run of it as a hotweather show 
on Broadway back in the ’20s. Right now 
it’s cold outside, and later than the pro- 
ducers think; and “Clutterbuck” is a long 
way from home. 

It is Levy’s thought that a lot of things 
can happen to three married couples on 
a winter cruise but that only one thing 
is important. This is first suggested by 
some biographical data volunteered in 
confidence—man to man, wife to wife—by 
the first two couples. Both women have 
had a brief but highly recommended af- 
fair with a character called Clutterbuck; 
both husbands are ex-roommates of an 
uncomplicated lady named Melissa. 

Because these attachments were made 
when the respective parties were single, 
and in view of the story’s subsequent 
developments, the group might be called 
comparatively—or at least currently—ve- 
spectable. Then Clutterbuck shows up 
aboard, married to Melissa but no end 
nostalgic. 

Taking the situation on from there, 
which is obviously a mistake, the play- 
wright whisks his characters in and out 
of bedrooms. A few of Levy’s observa- 
tions are genuinely amusing and some 
able farceurs—Ruth Ford, Ruth Matteson, 
Claire Carleton, Arthur Margetson, and 
Tom Helmore—get some extra laughs 
strictly on their own. Everything con- 
sidered, the luckiest actor is Charles 
Campbell (Clutterbuck), who parades 
past his victims without a word until he 
is allowed a curtain speech. 





Darby— Graphic House 


Clutterbuck cluttered up Margetson 





Where winter always gets a warm 
welcome. Make your plans NOW 
for that all perfect holiday. 


RATES FROM $6 SINGLE 


For information or reservations, write 
W. P. Rogers, General Manager, Sun 
Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Room 1399, Omaha 2, Nebr., or 
see any local travel agent. 
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COLD discomforts 


When cold discomforts come your way 
Your misery can be brief 

First Aid is Alka-Seltzer 

For pleasant, fast relief 
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Barték’s Finale 


As the frail, white-haired, and blue- 
eyed Béla Barték lay dying of leukemia 
in the spring and summer of 1945, he 
was struggling to complete two major 
compositions: his third concerto for 


piano and a concerto for viola which had 
been commissioned by the virtuoso Wil- 
liam Primrose. The work for piano was 
finished (except for seventeen final bars 
which were scored by the Hungarian 
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was the Hungarian-born Antal Dorati, 
now serving his first term with the Minne- 
apolis orchestra. Of the concerto, Prim- 
rose said: “I am certain that it will come 
to be known as the greatest of all con- 
certi for the viola.” Dorati, a longtime 
champion of Barték, commented: “It is 
a very touching final work of Bartdék’s, 
about the best he ever wrote.” 

These optimistic predictions were con- 
firmed by both audience and critics in 
Minneapolis. A capacity crowd of 4,500 
applauded so enthusiastically that both 


Tibor Serly unscrambled Béla Barték’s crossword puzzle 


composer's friend, Tibor Serly) and was 
first presented the following year (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 18, 1946). 

The viola concerto, however, presented 
much more of a problem. Eighteen days 
before his death, Barték wrote to Prim- 
rose: “Your viola concerto is ready in 
draft, so that only the score has to be 
written, which means a purely mechani- 
cal work, so to speak. If nothing happens, 
I can be through in five or six weeks.” 

Since “something” happened, and 
music lost one of its most significant con- 
temporary composers, Serly was again 
called in to complete the manuscript. 
What would have been “purely mechani- 
cal” work for Barték was, for Serly, a 
project which took two years and a half. 
Barték, for example, wrote on any old 
piece of paper lying around. He didn’t 
number pages or separate movements. 
And when he corrected anything, he 
wrote over the old version, never erasing. 
Trying to untangle it, says Serly, was 
“worse than a Chinese crossword puzzle.” 
In spite of this, Serly considers that the 
result is all Barték and “the best of the 
works he wrote in America.” 

Last week, in Minneapolis, the viola 
concerto received its world premiére with 
the Minneapolis Symphony. The soloist 
was, of course, Primrose. The conductor 


Primrose and Dorati were brought back 
for .six bows at the conclusion of the 
three-movement, twenty-minute concerto. 
“Without doubt a great work,” wrote 
John Harvey of The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. “A major success,” said Norman 
Houk of The Minneapolis Tribune. 

> Another much-discussed new work had 
its world premiére in the United States 
last week: the 90-minute-long, ten-move- 
ment symphony, “Turangalila,” written 
by the French composer Olivier Messiaen 
on commission by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation (Newsweek, July 18). Ac- 
cording to Serge Koussevitzky, who did 
not conduct the Boston Symphony in its 
performance (Leonard Bernstein did), 
“Turangalila” is “the most revolutionary 
composition since Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre 
du Printemps’” and ought to be played 
everywhere—“even if only twenty people 
stay in the hall.” 

Judging by the reception “Turangalila” 
met in Boston, that may well be its fu- 
ture. Many subscribers walked out during 
the intermission, and Cyrus Durgin of 
The Boston Daily Globe delivered the 
critical coup de grdce: “It is the longest 
and most pointless music within memory, 
and some of the more extreme pages do 
have a suggestion of a tool and die works 
with a rush order.” 
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gain when you ship by air. Better handling means less 








product. Quality matches quality. Price matches price. 
Which gets the business? 
You know. The firm that gives the best 
service. 
And that’s where the speed of air deliveries can make 
the vital difference in your favor. 
But speed is only one of the many advantages you 


damage in transit. Smoother treatment means reduced 
packaging costs. Direct through flights mean less likeli- 
hood of stray shipments. 

Call the nearest airline representative. Tell him your 
problems. He'll gladly show you all the different ways 
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FROM A STREAMLINED STABLE 


Today, diesel locomotives are the work horses and race 
horses of modern railroads. 


On the Missouri PACIFIC, diesels ease luxury Eagle streamlined 
trains into more than mile-a-minute motion with liquid smooth- 
ness. Diesel-powered freight trains help MO-PAC move the 
things you need faster than ever before. 


Hundreds of diesels now serve patrons in the MISSOURI PACIFIC 
EMPIRE. This investment of many millions of dollars pays you 
direct dividends in better freight service—quieter, more com- 
fortable passenger service. 
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—— EDUCATION — 


Feinberg Finish 


The problem which had troubled the 
whole education field during the year 
1949 twisted itself farther and farther 
from a solution last week. The problem 
was how to keep Communists out of the 
profession without violating civil rights 
and endangering academic freedom. 

In New York State, the controversy 
had been joined over the Feinberg Law, 
which passed both state houses last 
March. The law directed the Board of 
Regents to ferret out Communist teach- 
ers and to draw up a list of subversive 
organizations, membership in which 
would be cause for dismissal. The Com- 
munist Party, teachers’ labor unions, and 
educational and religious groups cried 
out at what they felt was unfair treat- 
ment. Teachers called it a “bill of at- 
tainder,” an act which would inflict pun- 
ishment without a judicial trial. 

Just as the machinery for enforcing the 
law was going into effect in September, 
Robert Thompson, state Communist 
Party chairman, won a temporary injunc- 
tion in Albany against the Board of Re- 
gents. Two other actions by the New 
York City CIO teachers’ union and by 
six educators also won temporary stays. 

Last week State Supreme Court Justice 
Harry E. Schirick declared the Feinberg 
Law unconstitutional. The New York 
ruling was the second decision to declare 
anti-subversive legislation invalid; Mary- 
land’s was the first (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 29). 

This week New York Attorney General 
Nathaniel L. Goldstein was preparing an 
appeal. 


From ‘Kuttab’ to College 


What is known today as Western or Euro- 
pean civilization had its initial start in the 
Near East . . . Today the world is witnessing 
a new awakening in the Near East and the 
Arab world, owing to the impact of Western 
ideas. 


Just how powerful that awakening has 
been, especially in the last quarter cen- 
tury, has occupied the time of three schol- 
ars since the early months of 1945. Then, 
at the request of the State Department, 
the American Council on Education sent 
a commission to study education in Egypt, 
Iraq, Palestine, Jordan, Syria, and Leb- 
anon. The three-man commission—Matta 
Akrawi of Iraq, Emam Abdel Meguid of 
Egypt, and Roderic D. Matthews of the 
University of Pennsylvania—visited 471 
schools in the six Arab countries. 

The results of the survey—as written by 
Akrawi and Matthews—are published this 
week in a new book, “Education in Arab 
Countries of the Near East.”* The thick 


*EpucaTION IN AnaB COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR 
East. By Roderic D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi. 


American Council on Education, $6. 
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volume examines the contrasts and prog- 
ress from the kuttab (ungraded school) 
through colleges and universities such as 
the 83-year-old American University at 
Beirut, the leading American institution 
in the whole Arab world. 

Organization, administration, curricula, 
opportunities for boys and girls to attend 
school, higher education, and teacher 
training are included in the comprehen- 
sive work. Facilities were found to be as 





An Arab boy at a wooden blackboard 


varied as wooden or painted-plaster black- 
boards in Arab Palestine, a Jordan school 
where boys must bring their own beds, 
and daily-except-Friday school radio 
broadcasts in Egypt. In Syria teacher 
salaries ran as low as $13.76 a month. 

Progress: In spite of what by Ameri- 
can standards were inferior methods and 
inadequate facilities, the authors found 
that progress in the past 25 vears had 
been phenomenal. In Iraqi secondary 
schools, for example, the enrollment in 
the quarter century has increased 100 
times (up to 11,309). Egypt, whose 
educational history goes back 1,000 years, 
had plans tor putting all children from 
6 to 12 in school by 1970; some 1,200,- 
000—about half the age group—are study- 
ing now. 

Lebanon had the highest literacy rate 
of the six countries—about 73 per cent— 
with Arab Palestine and Egypt next. Leb- 
anese children studied almost entirely in 
private and foreign schools fostered by 
the French under a League of Nations 
mandate after the first world war. 

“Education in Arab Countries” is an in- 
valuable reference book and guide for 
those interested in the Near East as well 
as for professional educators. But its al- 
most 600 pages can’t be swallowed at one 
sitting. 
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It’s quieter these days 


in KANSAS CITY 


Noise-quieting ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® are rapidly spreading 
over Kansas City. Just step into 
Rothschild’s, The Business Men’s As- 
surance Building, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, J. S. Lerner’s Vogue, 
The New Brotherhood Building, or 
many other well-known institutions 
and businesses in the Kansas City trad- 
ing area. You'll find Cushiontone ceil- 
ings — and an inviting atmosphere of 
quiet and efficiency. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is stop- 
ping noise all over America. Business- 
men know that quiet pleases customers 
and helps employees work better. 
They’re choosing Cushiontone ceilings 
because they’re low in cost — high 
in efficiency — attractive — washable 
— repaintable. 

Write for free booklet, “What to do 
about Office Noise.” Armstrong Cork 
Company, 4912 Ruby Street, ® 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


CUSHIONTONE INSTALLED BY KANSAS CITY NATURAL SLATE COMPANY 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 











McBride of The Sun 


The New York art world was amused 
last week at the juxtaposition of two 
shows which opened next door to each 
other. At 12 East 57th Street, the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries presented ““What They 
Said’—Postscript to Art Criticism,” de- 
signed to illustrate how often art critics 
have been wrong in their judgment. At 
14 East 57th, the Knoedler Galleries was 
showing how often one art critic had 
been right. 

“To Honor Henry McBride” is what 
Knoedler’s called its show, and in the 
opinion of most dealers and patrons it was 
high time somebody honored the wise 
and witty oracle of The New York Sun. 
At 82 Henry McBride is the dean of 
American art critics—and it is not just 
age alone that put him there. His never- 
failing taste, penetrating eye, broad 
knowledge, and sense of humor have 
long made him one of the most respected 
critics. 

Principally identified by his early cham- 
pionship of the best of the moderns, 
“Uncle Henry”—as many in the trade call 
him—is still as young in outlook as he was 
when he first went to The Sun more than 
80 years ago. Among his favorites are the 
works of Peter Arno and Richard Taylor, 
New Yorker cartoonists. 

Hence, in the Knoedler’s show, Arno 
and Taylor are right there on the walls 
beside others whom McBride, in his 
tasteful catholicity, recognized and up- 
held—Winslow Homer, Paul Cézanne, 
Henri Rousseau, Thomas Eakins, Raoul 
Dufy, Augustus John, Joseph Stella, Pablo 
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N.Y. Sun 
McBride: “As right as possible” 


Picasso, Georges Braque, Juan Gris, 
Georgia O'Keeffe, Joan Miré, Florine 
Stettheimer, John Marin, Elie Nadelman, 
and Gaston Lachaise. 

Yet Henry McBride would be the first 
to disavow the ownership of any critical 
crystal ball. In 1931 he wrote: “It may 
be an unpleasant tact, but it is a fact 
nevertheless that fifty years hence but 
a scant half-dozen of our living artists 
will be remembered with interest. It is a 
museum's first task and a contemporary 
critic’s first task to be as right as possible 
about these half-dozen . . . The gift of 
prophecy is not an endowment of the ex- 


pert. Expertism operates on the past, not 
on the future. Prophets and seers are apt 
to be faky and I believe the police are 
quite right in chasing them from our 
midst.” 


Questioned Van Gogh 


In the summer of 1948, William Goetz, 
executive producer of Universal Pictures, 
bought what was alleged to be a self- 
portrait by Vincent Van Gogh. Goetz was 
reported to have paid more than $50,000 
for it, and its authenticity was vouched 
for by two Van Gogh authorities: Dr. 
Jacob de la Faille, Dutch author of sev- 
eral books on the artist, and Paul Gachet, 
son of the Dr. Gachet who was Van 
Gogh’s friend and physician. Two other 
experts, however, challenged the canvas. 
They were W. J. H. B. Sandberg, director 
of the Municipal Museum in Amsterdam, 
and Vincent W. Van Gogh, nephew of 
the painter. 

Because of the current Van Gogh show 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York (Newsweek, Oct. 31) and the ar- 
rival in the United States of nephew Van 
Gogh, an arrangement was agreed upon 
to settle the tension. The Met appointed 
a four-man jury to pass judgment, and 
both sides agreed to abide by its de- 
cision. 

Last week the jury announced its ver- 
dict. It was “unwilling to accept the 
painting as an original Van Gogh.” 


Briefly, the experts felt that there was 
more evidence to prove the picture was 
a fake than an original. The decision, the 
jury stated, was taken “with full recogni- 
tion of its own fallibility.” 





Philadelphia Museum of Art 


To honor McBride: (left) Eakins’s “Mrs. Letitia Wilson Jordan Bacon” . . . Rousseau’s “Storm in the Jungle” 
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Fingers of flame that pierce solid rock 


YEs, through a dramatic new process known as jet-piercing 
. - - holes can now be burned straight and true through 
solid rock! The-harder the rock the more efficient the oper- 
ation! A special combination of oxygen, fuel, and water 
does the job . . . and in a fraction of the time required by 
the old drill attack. 

This process is of particular significance to the steel in- 
dustry today. Why? Because government surveys show that 
America’s reserves of top-grade iron ore—source of steel— 
are fast being reduced. But there remain almost inexhaust- 
ible beds of the once scorned low-grade iron ore called 
taconite. 

The extremely hard and dense nature of taconite makes 
usual mining methods too costly and impractical. But the 
jet-piercing process—with 1/10 the equipment and at a 
reasonable cost—will burn holes straight into the solid taco- 
nite so that it can be blasted into lumps of usable size. 


Also, destructive abrasion from the sharp-edged rock on 
loading and crushing equipment is being better controlled 


by machine parts made from extra-hard alloy steels. And 
to concentrate the iron content of the ore, new chemical 
processes can flush away much of the “waste” matter —thus 
leaving an ore 30% richer, for more efficient smelting. 


The people of Union Carbide created the jet-piercing 
flame process as well as many of the alloys, chemicals, and 
other materials essential to today’s mining efficiency. And 
UCC stands ready to help solve problems in other fields of 
American enterprise . . . wherever better basic materials 
and better processes are needed. 

FREE: Jf you would like to know more about 
many of the things you use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 


Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet J. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE Oxygen °* 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals + 
NATIONAL Carbons « 


PreEstT-O-LITE Acetylene 


ACHESON Electrodes « 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS’ + 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries ¢ 


PyROFAX Gas * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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INDUSTRY: 


Sound Goes Magnetic 


At the Paris exposition of 1900 a 
young Danish engineer named Valdemar 
Poulsen exhibited an instrument he called 
a “telegraphone”—a spool of magnetized 
steel wire that could not only record 
sound but could play it back. Unlike 
Edison’s phonograph, the spool could be 
electrically “erased” and used again. Or 
the same recording could be played al- 
most indefinitely without losing its ex- 
ceptionally high fidelity. 

On location in New York this week, 
Universal Pictures was busy completing 
the first full-length feature ever to be 
made by a major studio in this country 
entirely with a magnetic sound recorder 
(“Confidential Squad,” the story of a 
special narcotics investigator, starring 
Richard Conte and Colleen Gray). The 
idea of magnetically recorded sound 
stemmed from radio’s use of “magnetic 
tape” to record live programs that had 
to be rebroadcast (NEWSWEEK, May 3, 
1948). But the basic principle was mere- 
ly a refinement of Poulsen’s original 
brain storm. 

It was ordinary 35-millimeter film, 
coated with a chocolate-brown iron 
oxide, that did the trick. “March of 
Time” had been successfully experiment- 
ing with it for a couple of years. Louis 
De Rochemont used it in some scenes of 
“Lost Boundaries.” Both mechanically 
and economically it has several advan- 
tages that may make the old “optical” 
sound system obsolete within the next 
five or six years: 
> Magnetic sound offers higher fidelity 
and less surface noise. 
> With optical sound a take has to be 





\ clinical Mayo checks up on Berle 
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expensively (4 cents a foot) processed 
before it can be played back. The mag- 
netic system permits monitoring during 
the actual shooting and thus eliminates 
the expense of remaking scenes because 
of sound defects. 

> The standard model of the new record- 
ing equipment, which can be synchro- 
nized with the standard camera, is rela- 
tively inexpensive ($6,500), portable 
(weight, including batteries, about 450 
pounds), and is easily correctable, com- 
pared with the bulky old sound truck 
that costs about $12,000, weighs better 
than 700 pounds, and produces irrevo- 
cable sound tracks that can be ruined by 
a mere slip in the processing laboratory. 


REVIEWS: 


New Films 


Always Leave Them Laughing (War- 
ner Bros.). Designed to give Milton Berle 
fans as generous a serving of their idol’s 
feverish antics as they can possibly digest 
in a single evening, this pleasantly hhmmy 
comedy provides an appropriate vehicle 
for “Mr. Television’s” return to the screen 
after six years. Well-seasoned with slap- 
stick, schmalz, and romance in propor- 
tions that are generally easy to take, the 
story involves the rags-to-riches history 
of a comic who differs from Berle only 
in that his screen name happens to be 
Kip Cooper. 

In the course of Kip’s rise to fame, 
Berle gets a chance to use most of his 
standard material, including his much- 
publicized Carmen Miranda act, and 
adds a few musical-comedy skits for good 
measure. One of these, concerning a 
badgered customer who is forced to try 
out a new super fountain pen in a tank 
of water, is borrowed almost verbatim 
from the recent Broadway musical “Make 
Mine Manhattan.” 

During these shenanigans Berle gets 
decorative support from Ruth Roman as 
the girl friend who knows there is a heart 
of gold beneath Kip’s brazen ego. Virginia 
Mayo, as the gilt-edged other woman 
who turns up when he becomes success- 
ful, provides him with a curvaceous 
straight girl for several of his acts. Bert 
Lahr virtually plays himself as one of the 
few remaining elder statesmen of stage 
comedy. And even in his relatively small 
part, he succeeds in pointing up the dif- 
ference between comic genius of the old 
school and Berle’s ubiquitous but largely 
imitative talent. 


That Forsyte Woman (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). It is easier to ignore the 
placating title than the uninspired treat- 
ment accorded this adaptation of the first 


“book (“The Man of Property”) of John 


Galsworthy’s memorable series, “The 
Forsyte Saga.” The most that can be said 
in its favor is that producer Leon Gordon 














Grocery Store Owner In Montana 
Buys Display Case, Compressor 


— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Sales of vegetables have tripled since we 
bought our new Frigidaire Vegetable Case,” 
says Mark Stephens, owner of Mark 
Stephens Grocery, 202 S. 39th St., Billings, 
Mont. “Moreover, it’s powered by a Meter- 
Miser—costs us only two-thirds as much 
as ice. And spoilage &e been reduced to a 
minimum. We’ve used many types of re- 
frigeration during our 22 years in the food 
business, and we were quick to choose 
Frigidaire on the basis of that experience.” 
Floyd L. Dye & Sons, Inc., Billings, sold 


the installation. To mest yinn anads 


Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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Lower Production Cost 


America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing 
for world trade. Control the 
FIRE menace. Let GLOBE 
Sprinklers protect your plant. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW iF ELPHIA 


YORK... CHICAGO. . . PHILADELPH 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 







it’s NOT HOW 


YOU TRAVEL... 
BUT WHERE YOU STAY! 
















When you stay at an 

ABBELL HOTEL you enjoy 
the rest and relaxation that 
come from expert, efficient 
service... fine food... modern 
comforts ... and pleasant, 
friendly surroundings! Best of 
all, the ABBELL HOTELS’ 
rates are truly moderate... 
and their convenient “heart 
of the city’’ locations 

give you valuable 

extra time. 


ST. LOUIS 

THE DESOTO 

NEW YORK 

THE PARAMOUNT 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
THE WILLARD 

LOS ANGELES 

THE ALEXANDRIA 


In Los shngeles 
THE ALEXANDRIA 


Large, airy rooms—each with 
bath or shower and radio. 
Drive-In Garage. Families 
welcome. 


FIFTH at SPRING STREET 
Frank Walker, Manager 


THE | 
Abbell 
HOTELS 


SERVICE 
COMFORT 


FOR RESERVATIONS: Contact the individual 
hotels—or ABBELL HOTELS RESERVA- 
TION BUREAU, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, U1. 
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MOST FAMOUS 


THREE DAGGER 


10 YEARS OLD 
Light —Full-Bodied— Mellow 


DAGGER PUNCH BRAND 


Dark—Rich—Pungent 









foran 
insight into the... 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCENE 


read 
Joseph B. Phillips 


in Newsweek 





© Natural development under 
perfect conditions makes these 
the preferred rums for use in 
Punches, Hot Drinks, Cocktails 
and Puddings. 


THE LARGEST SELLING 
RUMS IN JAMAICA 
97 PROOF 





THE MAGAZINE 
OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 





Made by J. Wray & Nephew, Ltd., Jamaica —oldest 
and largest rum house in the British West Indies 


Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
Importers since 1794 
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has given the film a plush Technicolored 
production and a cast that is salted for 
the box office with such names as Greer 
Garson, Errol Flynn, Robert Young, Wal- 
ter Pidgeon, and Janet Leigh. 

Stripped to its essentials, the Gals- 
worthy plot presents an unremarkable 
framework, and Compton Bennett, the di- 
rector, and a quartet of screen writers 
have been unable to fashion it into eithe: 
a dramatic narrative or a persuasive Vic- 
torian period piece. 

It goes without saying that Miss Garson 
is unshakably poised and handsome as 





Garson perturbs a pompous Flynn 


the devastating Irene who mfrries into the 
stuffy Forsyte clan. Flynn, unexpectedly 
cast as the proper, pompous Soames 
Forsyte, subdues his customary ebul- 
lience to achieve a fairly credible imper- 
sonation of “the man of property” who 
buys a wife but cannot keep her. Of the 
two other men in Irene’s glamorous 
wake, Young seems distinctly unhappy as 
the romantic architect Bosinney while 
Pidgeon, as the bohemian Jolyon Forsyte, 
comes off more comfortably—possibly be- 
cause Jolyon is allowed to view most of 
these turn-of-the-century middle-class 
miasmas from a safe distance. 


She Wore a Yellow Ribbon (RKO- 
Radio). The fine, forceful hand of the 
John Ford who made “Stagecoach” is 
apparent in his latest Western, despite a 
perfunctory and excessively sentimertal 
story line. Fortunately the major busi- 
ness at hand’ is a rousing tribute to an 
undermanned outpost of United States 
Cavalry, caught in the storm center of 
the great Indian uprising that followed 
Custer’s last stand at*Little Big Horn. 
As he has done to perfection before, 
Ford turns his Technicolor cameras on 
superb pictorial arrangements of men 
and horses and sweeping landscapes and 
brings the action to thundering climaxes 
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Remember back when the brawniest men in town were 
the fellows who stoked the powerhouse boilers? Well, today 
they wear uniforms or business clothes, and sit quietly alert, 
like the men shown above. For from the control panels around 
them, they not only operate the turbines providing a city with 
light and power, they also feed giant furnaces with powdered 
coal—at the twist of a wrist. 


Today, in many factories, central heating plants and huge 
electric generating stations throughout the country, specially 
prepared coals are helping to deliver more heat and more 
kilowatt-hours per ton. Indeed, mine operators have built 
million-dollar preparation plants, where coal is washed, 
graded, blended and treated to meet the requirements of 
every type of combustion equipment. 

In modern equipment, coal is making possible the gen- 
eration of as much as 750,000 lbs. of steam per hour from a 
single boiler. No wonder coal is now being used to generate 
almost two-thirds of America’s electric power. 






Photo of Mitchell Station, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Modernizing America’s bituminous coal 
mines means replacing “pick and shovel” 
mining with machines. Today more than 91% 
of production is mechanically cut and 64% is 
mechanically loaded. And among many new 
preparation plants now under construction is 
one designed to wash and grade coal for spe- 
cific uses at a record rate of 2,000 tons an hour. 

Largely as a result of modernization by 
progressive management, the American 
miner’s average daily output is five times 
greater than that of the British miner and his 
take-home pay is higher than that paid by 
any other major American industry. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 






BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





Make your gifts more exciting! Send 
them by swift, sure Air Express! 
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Everyone enjoys gifts more when they arrive this fastest way. And last-minute 
gifts get there in time when you specify Air Express delivery. An Air Expressed 
present can go coast to coast overnight! Use this speedy service when you send 
gifts for business reasons, too. It shows real interest—gets attention. 
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Rates are low. 11-lb. silver*service 
goes 500 miles for $2.09. 2 lbs. goes 
coast to coast for $1.50. Air Express 
goes on all Scheduled Airline flights. 


Easy to use! When gifts are ready, 
hone Air Express Division, Railway 
“xpress, for special pick-up. When you 
shop, tell clerk to send it Air Express. 







Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World’s fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 








These advantages make Air Express your best air shipping buy. Spocty and use it 
regularly. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


AIK UPKES 













Rates Include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
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A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 



















MOVIES 


with roughriding cavalry charges and a 
crowded screenful of stampeding Chey- 
enne ponies. Such familiar Ford actors as 
John Wayne, Victor McLaglen, Harry 
Carey Jr., John Agar, and the newcome: 
Ben Johnson are fine as long as they 
stick to the masculine matters of barracks, 
barroom, and saddle. Joanne Dru is 
decorative if irrelevant as the girl who 
wears the yellow ribbon in her hair for 
the gallant troopers. 


Dancing in the Dark (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox) has, like most films, a plot of 
sorts. But it is too much like a Hollywood 
version of a Welsh-rabbit dream to be 
worth following. The important thing is 
that this brightly Technicolored hour and 
a half has enough sparkle and gaiety to 
make such mundane matters as a narra- 
tive seem relatively unimportant. 

Just for the record, William Powell ap- 













Stevens comforts Betsy Drake 


pears as an intolerably haughty but down- 
at-the-heels ex-star. His old studio (which 
somewhat resembles Twentieth Century- 
Fox) sends him to New York on a talent 
hunt. The girl he is supposed to “dis- 
cover” is a budding Broadway actress 
(Randy Stuart). But he is more interested 
in an attractive young nobody (Betsy 
Drake) who turns out to be his publicity 
agent’s (Mark Stevens’s) girl friend and 
possibly his own long-lost daughter. 
The charm of this nonsense lies pri- 
marily in Powell’s consummate ability to 
make his erstwhile matinee idol a living, 
breathing, brandy-drinking human _be- 
ing who succeeds in being genuinely pa- 
thetic as well as funny. Betsy Drake’s in- 
nate naturalness makes her seem a little 
awkward in the glamorous song-and- 
dance routines that fall to her lot. But she 
is thoroughly appealing when allowed 
to be herself. And a cast that also includes 
Adolphe Menjou and Jean Hersholt sup- 
ports them in making a pleasantly incon- 
sequential film as light and tasty as well- 
made piecrust (unlike Welsh rabbit). 
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ike rubbing Aladdin’s Lamp 


T’S easy to believe that Aladdin and 

his wonderful lamp are on the job... 
the way new factories suddenly materi- 
alize in the South served by the Southern 
Railway System. 

One day there’s only an empty patch 
of the most desirable industrial real 


estate in America. Then... Presto! And up 


pop busy new plants—almost overnight. 

It’s.spectacular, of course. But it isn’t 
magic. Industries are simply discovering 
...With a rush...that the Genie of 
“Opportunity” is at their beck and call 
in the industrially-charme * ‘ast-growing 
Southland. 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Cram? E. Remrwnrs 
~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














The Year’s Books 


There was no outstanding literary or 
publishing success in 1949, nothing re- 
motely approaching “Gone With the 
Wind” or the Kinsey report on the sexual 
behavior of the human male. The most 
popular book of the year was still 1948's 
best seller, “The 
Seven Storey Moun- 
tain,” by Thomas 
Merton, the auto- 
biography of a 
young poet who 
entered a Trappist 
monastery. By last 
week, when the 
books of the year 
had been pub- 
lished, this mystic 
study had sold 
296,000 copies, to 
become a phenom- 
enon in American publishing history. 

Two of the year’s best-selling novels 
were likewise religious works. Lloyd 
Douglas's “The Big Fisherman” is a 
matter-of-fact, almost colloquial story of 
St. Peter; Sholem Asch’s “Mary” is the 
work of a veteran historical novelist and 
one of the most accomplished Jewish 
writers. With these 
were two best-sell- 
ing inspirational 
books—Mgr. Fulton 
Sheen’s “Peace of 
Soul” and Fulton 
Oursler’s “The 
Greatest Story Ever 
Told.” Theologians 
might object to the 
interpretations of 
the novels, and lit- 
erary critics to the 
quality of their 
prose, but they had 
at their best a rough sincerity, like the 
stained-glass windows of some honest and 
unpretending sign painter. 

But the revival, if revival it was, had 
by no means swept the entire literary 
community. The profane works of 1949 
were as profane as ever, the year’s fiction 
characterized by some of the most candid 
accounts of sexual misbehavior outside 
pornography. Alberto Moravia’s “The 
Woman of Rome” 
is the story of a 
prostitute whose 
love affairs with a 
murderer, a police 
official, and a revo- 
lutionist are re- 
counted with a drab 
relish, somewhat 
grisly in view of 
the high death rate 
among her lovers. 
John O’Hara’s “A 
Rage to Live” is an 
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explicit account of 
lechery in a small 
Pennsylvania city; 
Mika Waltari’s “The 
Egyptian,” of the 
amorous life of re- 
mote antiquity. The 
war novels and the 
novels of returning 
soldiers generally 
had the same ad- 
mixture of sex and 
violence. 

The shocker had 
become conventional. It was to the fiction 
of 1949 what the sentimental romance 
was to the Victorians. Instead of a swoon- 
ing governess there was a loose-kneed 
young woman who disrobed, got drunk, 
and went to bed as mechanically as her 
fictional ancestor wept, wrote letters, and 
avoided fates worse than death. But the 
pattern was as inflexible as it was in 1890, 
and if Virtue appeared at all she came 
heavily disguised. 

The publishing business in 1949 re- 
mained in about 
the same condition 
as in 1948. Busi- 
ness was up about 
10 per cent over 
last year. Some 
9,394 books were 
published, of which 
1,517 were novels 
for the general read- 
er. A backward 
glance at the year’s 
reviews revealed at 
least 100 novels and 
some 50 _ biogra- 
phies that should be considered in an 
appraisal of the year’s books. The follow- 
ing are some of the outstanding titles 
among a number of categories: 

NOVELS 
THe GoLpEN Warrior. By Hope Muntz. 

Scribners. $3. 

Point oF No Return. By John P. Mar- 
quand, Little, Brown. $3.50. 

NINETEEN Eicuty-Four. By George Or- 
well. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

Tue Brave Buiis. By Tom Lea. Little, 

Brown, $3. 
Cat. It Treason. 

Viking. $3. 

THe Way West. By A. B. Guthrie Jr. 

Sloane. $3.50. 

To BE A Pi_crim. By Joyce Cary. Harper. 
$3. 

Lovinc. By Henry Green. Viking. $3. 

THe Muptark. By Theodore Bonnet. 

Doubleday. $3. 

Two Wortps AND THEIR Ways. By Ivy 

Compton-Burnett. Knopf. $3.50. 
THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM. By 

Nelson Algren. Doubleday. $3. 

THE CRACK IN THE CoLuMN. By George 

Weller. Random House. $3. 
Hunter's Horn. By Harriett Arnow. 

Macmillan. $3.50. 





O’Hara 


Waltari 


By George Howe. 





Tue TRACK OF THE Cat. By Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark. Random House. $3.50. 

BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

THe Lire oF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
By Ralph Rusk. Scribners. $6. 
THe GREAT PIERPONT Morcan. By Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen. Harper. $3.50. 
Tuis I REMEMBER. By Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Harper. $4.50. 

From Day to Day. By Odd Nansen. 
Putnam. $5. 

STALIN. By Isaac Deutscher. Oxford. $5. 

Dickens. By Hesketh Pearson. Harper. 
$4. 

Tue Lire or Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
By John Dickson Carr. Harper. $3.50. 

WAR 

THE STRUGGLE FOR 
GUADALCANAL. 
By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Little, 
Brown. $6. 

THEIRFINEST 
Hour. By Win- 


ston Churchill. 
Houghton Mif- 
flin. $6. 


GLOBAL MISsSION,. 
By Gen. Henry 
A. Arnold. Har- 
per. $5. 

Way OF A FIGHTER. 
By Gen. Claire Lee Chennault. Put- 
nam. $4.50. 

Army IN Exite. By Wladyslaw Anders. 
Macmillan. $5. 

Ex ALAMEIN TO THE RIVER SANGRO. By 


Orwell 


. General Mont- 
gomery. Dutton. 
$6.50. 


HitLeER AND His 
ADMIRALS. By 
Anthony K. Mar- 
tienssen. Dutton. 
$4. 

THE BisMARCK Ept- 
soDE. By Russell 
Grenfell. Mac- 
millan. $3. 

RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

ConFucius. By 
Herrlee Creel. John Day. $5. 

Waters OF SILoE. By Thomas Merton. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

CARDINAL MINpDszENTY. By Bela Fabian. 
Scribners. $2.75. 

THE QUEST OF THE HisToRICAL JEsus. By 
Albert Schweitzer. Macmillan. $5. 
INSIGHT AND OuTLook. By Arthur Koest- 

ler. Macmillan. $5. 

DREAMER’S JOURNEY. By Morris Raphael 
Cohen. Beacon. $4. 

Out oF My Lire anp Tuoucnt. By Al- 
bert Schweitzer. Holt. $3. 

POETRY AND CRITICISM 

CoLLECTED Poems. By Siegfried Sassoon. 
Viking. $3.50. 

HOLEs IN THE Sky. By Louis MacNeice. 
Random House. $2.50. 

Notes TOWARDS THE DEFINITION OF CUL- 
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Yes... Newsweek-for-Christmas means 
fifty-two weeks of grand reading! It’s 
the gift that’s always in season... in 
step with the calendar from Spring 
baseball practice to the 1950 elections. 
Wish a brighter News Year to friends, 
relatives, business associates, every- 
one special . . . by ordering Newsweek 


today. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES: 


$4.75 each for one to four gifts, $4.00 each 
when five or more gifts are ordered at one 
time. Rates apply in U.S. and Canada only 


Reg. yearly rate, $6.50; newsstand $10.40. 
(Special Christmas Rates expire Dec. 31st.) 


Newsweek 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














Always carry 

BANK of AMERICA In the U.S., Canada, or Mexico 
TRAVELERS Carry these Cheques 

CHEQUES am wherever you go! 










These convenient, self- identifying Cheques 
protect your money against loss or theft. 
Issued by the world’s largest bank, accept- 
able throughout the world. Sold by banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 75c per 
$100 in attractive wallet-pack. 


BANK OF AMERICA N. T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 








Member F. D.1.C. 





IF IT’S A BOTTLE OF 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 


You Give ALL THIS 
A 7] 


Delicious Manhattan 


7 


Delightful Daiquiri 


Wondrous Sour 


a4 
| 
1 i! 


tata eOll-Ma-liilielil-t> 
Highball « Straight « 
sf Holiday Punch ¢ Collins « 
cassis Scarlett O'Hara 
the lo 
mw AS 
sesvet’ ., PLUS...0 new 
oe - Southern Comfort 
cr , Favorite 


THE MISSOURI MULE 


Southern Comfort and 
Crown Colony Ginger 
Beer, Ys Lime, Cubed Ice 


UTHERN COMFORT CORP. © ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














TuRE. By T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 

Tue Epce or Bene. By Stephen Spender. 
Random House. $2.75. 

Versus. By Odgen Nash. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

A Worp For His Sponsor. By James 
Norman Hall. Little, Brown. $3. 

A Wrirter’s Notresoox. By Somerset 
Maugham. Doubleday. $4. 

POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

U.S.A.: MEASURE OF A NAarTION. By 
Thomas Carskadon and Rudolf Modley. 
Macmillan, $1. 

TWENTY-SEVEN MASTERS OF POLITICS IN 
A PERSONAL PERSPECTIVE. By Ray- 
mond Moley. Funk & Wagnall. $3.50. 

Burke's Poxitics. Edited by Ross Hoff- 
man and Paul Levack. Knopf. $4.75. 

Essays ON FREEDOM AND PowER. By 
Lord Acton. Beacon. $5. 

THe Roap AHEAD: AMERICA’S CREEPING 
REvouuTIon. By John T. Flynn. Devin- 
Adair. $2.50. 

NATURE 

Ciry oF THE Bees. By Frank Stuart. 
Whittlesey House. $3. 

Tue VOICE OF THE Coyore. By J. Frank 
Dobie. Little, Brown. $4. 

Hic JuncLE. By William Beebe. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $4.50. 

SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 

MopERN ARMS AND FREE MEN. By Van- 
nevar Bush. Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 

THE UNIVERSE AND Dr. EINSTEIN. By 
Lincoln Barnett. Sloane. $2.75. 

EXPLORER OF THE HUMAN Brain: THE 





Spender Sassoon 


LirE oF SANTIAGO RAMON y CajAL. 
By Dorothy F. Cannor. Schuman. $4. 
MEDICINE ON THE Marcu. By Marguerite 
Clark. Funk & Wagnall. $3.50. 
ART 
Osxar Koxoscuxa. Introduction by James 


Newsweek 
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Plaut. Chanticleer. $3.50 and $12.50. 

Max WEBER. By Lloyd Goodrich. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

GrorcE pu Maurier. By Derek Pepys 
Whiteley. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.50. 

ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA. By Oliver W. 
Larkin. Rinehart. $7.95. 

MUSIC 

FRANZ SCHUBERT. By Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Putnam. $5. 

Tue Lire aNp DEATH oF CnuopIN. By 
Casimir Wierzynski. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $3.75. 

I Hear You Cauuinc ME. By Lily Mc- 
Cormack. Bruce. $2.75. 

MYSTERIES 

LirtLe Sister. By Raymond Chandler. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

DeapLy Duo. By Margery Allingham. 
Doubleday. $2.25. 

Crookep House. By Agatha Christie. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

BivueE HarpsicHorp. By Francis Steeg- 
muller. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

HANGMAN’S TREE. 
By Dorothy Dis- 
ney. Random 
House. $2.50. 

THE CASE OF THE 
Dusious BRIDE- 
GROOM. By Erle 
Stanley Gardner. 
Morrow. $2.50. 

WaLK THE Dark 
STREETS. By Wil- 
liam Krasner. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Duet oF DEATH. 
By Hilda Law- 
rence. Simon & Schuster. $2. 

HEAD OF A TRAVELER. By Nicholas Blake. 
Harper. $2.50. 

He Dipn’t Minp Dancer. By Michael 
Gilbert. Harper. $2.50. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS (AGES 3 TO 8) 

Coco.o CoMEs To AMERICA. By Bettina. 
Harper. $2.50. 

BERTIE’S EscapapE. By Kenneth Gra- 
hame. Lippincott. $1.50. 

Poco’s SEA Trip: A Story oF Boats. By 
Jo and Ernest Norling. Holt. $1.50. 

Tue LirrLe WuisTLer. By Frances Frost. 
Whittlesey House. $2. 

THe Bic Boox or Reat Trains. By 
George J. Zaffo. Grosset & Dunlap. $1. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS (AGES 8 TO 12) 

Sea Star: ORPHAN OF CHINCOTEAGUE. 
By Marguerite Henry. Rand McNally. 
$2.75. 

Greek Mytus. By Olivia Coolidge. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 

Hurricane Luck. By Carl Carmer. Alad- 
din Books. $1.75. 

THE Five CHILDREN AND It. By E. Nes- 
bit. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

THe Biue Cat or CastLeE Town. By 
Catherine Cate Coblentz. Longmans, 
Green. $2.75. 

His Country Was THE Wor xp: A LiFE 
or Tuomas Paine. By Hildegard Haw- 
thorne. Longmans, Green. $2.50 
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Newsweek MEDICINE ON THE ad vy 
[] MARCH at $3.50 NAME sesenetaeeeneneeseneneee ated eee eevees 
ADDRESS concent tenga tagstlieaccnetcbocbectnedée 
27 MASTERS OF Oy ° 
POLITICS at $3.50 CITY seeseees ayy e+ -ZONE...+.. STATE .seceeeeees 








MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 


by Marguerite Clark 


Head of Newsweek’s Medical Department 


+ OVERING the most successful medical treatments, sur- 
gical techniques and drugs used today, this new non-tech- 
nical book includes chapters on high blood pressure, heart 
disease, tuberculosis, cancer, psychiatry, infantile paralysis, 
epilepsy, alcoholism, health in old age. 


Also Child mental health, re- 
habilitation, allergy, war medi- bd 
cine, mother and child health. 
Cites specific cases, mentions 
doctors names and _ indicates 
what the future promises. A 
useful family reference. $3.50 











**Marguerite Clark has accom- 
plished two difficult objectives . . . 
excellent documentation of the 
scientific and medical advances 
made during the past few years 

skill in translating statistics, 
scientific cerminology and clinical 
observations into bright, interest- 
ing prose that reads like fiction."’ 
—Dr, Howard Rusk, N. Y. Times 









27 MASTERS 
OF POLITICS 


by Raymond Moley 





HAT is the art of American politics? What 
are its enduring principles, moving forces? Raymond 
Moley, authority on American political and economic 
affairs sheds new light on these questions in 27 en- 
lightening profiles of the country’s leading politicians 
and statesmen. A shrewd intimate 
appraisal by a political expert who 
knew them all. 





Includes F. D. Roosevelt, James 
Walker, Henry Wallace, James 
Farley, Wendell Willkie, Tom 
Dewey, Herbert Hoover, Will 
Woodin, Will Hays, Robert 
Moses, Huey Long, Sam Ray- 
burn, James Byrnes and others. 

$3.50 


**A treasure trove."’—Bernard Baruch 


“A brilliant achievement."’—Arthur 
Krock, N. Y. Times 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY N12 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the book(s) checked for 10 days’ free 
examination, after which I will remit the price plus 
postage, or return the book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
postage on orders with remittance. Same return privi- 
ege.) 
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Heating for the $5,500,000 Meadow- 
brook Apartments, Indianapolis, 
Ind., is Webster Baseboard Heating 
—5% miles of it. 


“The sponsors were convinced after 
a thorough investigation, that 
Webster Baseboard Heating would 
provide the best type of heating at 
a reasonable cost for Meadowbrook 
tenants.” So says Alvin Jones, presi- 
dent of Meadowbrook Corporation. 





View of Meadowbrook Apartments, Indianap- 
olis, consisting of 648 units. Owners: Meadow- 
brook Sponsors. Architects and Engineers: Allen 
and Kelley. General Contractor: Mars Engineer- 
ing, Inc. Heating and Plumbing: Freyn 
Brothers, Inc. Electrical Contractor: Hatfield 
Electric Co. All of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Financing was provided by a 
$4,792,500 loan from John Hancock 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
insured under FHA 608. 


With floors, walls and ceilings 
evenly warmed by genuine, per- 
fected Webster Baseboard Heating, 
Meadowbrook Apartments heating 
costs are kept to a minimum. 72° 
room temperatures are maintained 
easily even in the coldest weather. 
It is clean heat, convected heat . . . 
radiant heat in its most practical 
form. Owners look forward to mini- 
mum fuel costs. 


Whether it is heating for an indi- 
vidual residence, a group of homes, 
or a garden apartment, get the facts 
about Webster Baseboard Heating. 
Ask for booklet “Questions and 
Answers about Webster Baseboard 
Heating.” 
Address Dept. NW-12 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Organizing for Freedom: II 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


wo weeks ago in this space I noted 

the development of a movement 
among people who are concerned 
about socialistic trends in government, 
to mobilize their forces in a nonparti- 
san national organization. The response 
both in the press and from citizens in 
every walk of life has been large and 
favorable. 

In brief, the idea I described in my 
article was the formation of 
a citizens’ coalition of men 
and women of both parties 
and also of those of no pres- 
ent or traditional party al- 
legiance in support of a con- 
structive program on nation- 
al issues. 

Two commentators, whose 
intelligence and sincerity I 
do not and have no reason 
to doubt, have raised ques- 
tions which justify a further ondie- 
ation of the idea. 

The first question has been raised by 
Max Lerner, whose ideological posi- 
tion can be clearly stated by two quo- 
tations from his book, “It Is Later 
Than You Think”: “The recent adven- 
tures of Marxist thought comprise the 
logbook of the voyage of the modern 
mind” and “. . . the stable form toward 
which socialization ultimately tends is 
socialism.” 

In his more recent writings it it clear 
that Lerner regards the Truman pro- 
gram as socialization, and in that I 
agree. But I do not want to see that 
program enacted. This clearly distin- 
guishes our positions. 

In commenting upon my article, 
Lerner says that an organization of 
those who oppose creeping socialism 
cannot succeed because it has no 
“mass” base. He says that the CIO- 
PAC, on the contrary, has a mass base 
in the trade unions, 


ut there is a mass base of opposi- 
tion to socialization. It consists of 
tens of thousands of organized and un- 
organized wage earners, millions of 
white-collar workers and professional 
men and women, tens of thousands of 
small business men and women, mil- 
lions of farmers who prefer stability to 
subsidies, business managers and tech- 
nicians, and millions of investors, large 
and small. Common to all these is an 
interest in insurance policies, savings, 
real estate, and an opportunity to start 





businesses or choose a job. Common 
also to all American citizens is freedom 
to determine on a local level the nature 
of their schools and other public insti- 
tutions, public works and relief, and to 
make their election laws. Socialism on 
a Federal level is the enemy of all 
these freedoms. A vast majority of 
these Americans do not want socialism 
or an approach to socialism. This is a 
real mass base. 

Lerner further implies 
that the ADA has “a real 
base” among “professional 
groups and the intellectu- 
als.” This egregious pretense 
should move professional 
people — doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, teachers, engi- 
neers, journalists, and others 
—to vehement protest. And 
I hope that protest may take 
form in letters and other forms of ex- 
pression. 

But the use of the word “mass” is 
well worn in the “adventures of Marx- 
ist thought.” What Marxism means is 
not a “mass.” It is a lump which, be- 
cause it is hard and closely controlled 
in the form of a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, can grow with malignant force 
against a less cohesive but vastly great- 
er body. Marxists glibly speak of ma- 
jorities, but the Maestro himself was 
under no illusions. His plan was the 
domination of majorities by clotted 
and controlled minorities. 


LMER Davis in a newscast concern- 
E ing my article made another point. 
He said that such an organization rep- 
resenting no single interest must coin- 
cide with “the interests of the rich.” 
The idea I reported came from people 
no richer than Lerner or Davis, and the 
letters I have received come from all 
walks of life. The freedoms I have 
named are common to rich and poor. 
They want to have good health, to 
enjoy good and free radio programs, 
magazines, and newspapers, to save 
money and invest it profitably, to have 
good books, and, most important, to 
have liberty—political and economic. 
Most people believe that there are in- 
terests common to all and that the rich 
are human and American, too. If 
the rich want to join, they should 
be welcome. And they can be as- 
sured of being in good company 
when they do it. 
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Studebaker Commander 4-door sedan 


This Studebaker’ “next look’ is a years-ahead look ! 


IVE your new-car money an opportunity to 
buy you the utmost in value this time. 


Stop in and drive this low, long, alluring 1950 


Studebaker 


It’s the “‘next look” as well as the 


tially keep down your outgo for gas and repairs. 


This is the brand-new kind of motoring 
that everyone is entitled to from now on. 


Step into a showroom and see the low-price 


“next ride” in cars—originated by Studebaker. 

This aerodynamic 1950 Studebaker’s styling 
compliments your liking for distinction—but you 
pay no premium for the never-ending pride of 
driving this thrill car. 


Champion and value-packed Commander sedans, 
coupes, convertibles—the special extra-long- 
wheelbase Studebaker Land Cruiser sedan. 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 





The trim, sleek Studebaker design and the 
sound, solid Studebaker craftsmanship substan- 





Rich nylon seat upholstery gives a 
distinctive charm to the interiors of 
the Studebaker regal de luxe Com- 
manders and the special long-wheel- 
base Land Cruiser. Appointments 
of exclusive ‘‘next look” smartness. 





i x = re bir lei od ae BS Sat oe 


Rough going? Not for a Studebaker! 
Every ride in a 1950 Studebaker is 
a relaxing, restful, cushioned ride. 
Balanced design and a new kind of 
coil spring front suspension serve 
to suppress jouncing and jolting. 


America’s most distinctive car 


Youngsters lovethose big windows! 
And grown-ups do, too. Huge areas 
of glass give everyone a panoramic 
outlook on the passing scene. Stu- 
debaker extra vision all around is ex- 
tra assurance of extra safe driving. 





Studebaker craftsmanship begins 
early! Many fathers at Studebaker 
school their sons to work with or 
succeed them. No wonder Stude- 
baker cars stand up for years! 

Studebaker Corp n South Bend 27,Indiana, U.S.A 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 
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o PARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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“wns, © SEAGRAM € SONS: UM ye 
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CANADIAN WHISKY— A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
SIX YEARS OLD—86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. 















